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MAKING OF A 
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GILBERT CRAMNER 


MAN-O'-WARSMAN 


rT’HE American man-of-warsman repre- 


sents in his person the calling of 


the many and the choice of the few, 
for it is by no means an easy task to secure 
adinission to the United States Navy, and 
of those who present themselves for en- 
listment in ordinary times only about one 
man in a dozen is accepted. Landsmen 
furnish a great majority of American 
naval recruits, and of these more come, it 
is said, from New York than any other 


city in the country. The candidate who 
presents himself on board of any one of 
the receiving ships kept constantly in 
commission for enlistment purposes is 
first put through a rigid oral examina- 
tion designed to prove his mental and 
moral make-up. If he passes this test, 
the recruiting officer turns him over to 
the examining surgeon, by whom the dis- 
covery of the slightest physical defect is 
counted sufficient ground for the candi- 
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date’s immediate rejection. If, however, 
he passes the doctor successfully, he is 
vaccinated and sent back to the recruit- 
ing officer, who swears him in for a three 
years’ cruise, after which he is turned 
over to the paymaster’s clerk to draw his 
uniforms and small stores. 

A month of preliminary training on the 
receiving ship follows. Here he is put 
through the well-known ‘‘setting-up’’ 
drill, which is designed to give the full 
use of the muscles and feet, and to de- 
velop the agility and endurance necessary 
to the performance of ship duty. This 
exercise is of daily occurrence while the 
recruit is in the early stage of his enlist- 
ment, and is practised frequently during 
the entire period of service, being part of 
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Corking mat is the name given to the 
piece of matting which the bluejacket 
spreads upon the deck when he wants to 
take a nap. It protects his uniform from 
being soiled by the deck, and he buys it 
himself. Never a landsman went aboard 
his first ship, however, that he was not 
told to go to the master-at-arms for a 
corking mat. Now, the average master-at- 
arms on a man-of-war is a man, who hay- 
ing been in the navy for half a life time, 
has ceased to find amusement in the cork- 
ing mat request preferred to him by sev- 
eral thousand recruits; and as a conse- 
quence the reception the newcomer gets 
when he approaches Jimmy Legs on this 
matter is liable to be a badly mixed affair 
Again, recruits 








Naval Cadets practicing on board the Monongahela 


the drill of every ship’s company. The 
recruit is also given practice in what is 
known as ‘‘the boat drill,’’ and, when 
opportunity offers in the manning and 
manipulation of the guns. 

At the end of the first month comes 
the newly enlisted man’s assignment to a 
vessel in active service cruising. Here, 
with a goodly batch of other landsmen, 
he is taken in hand by the masters-at- 
arms, gets a ship’s number and a mess 
kit, learns where to stow his clothing 
and hammock, and is part and parcel of 
the life on a man-of-war. 

The recruit’s first days on shipboard 
are apt to put his nerves and temper to 
the test, for the old-timers among the 
ship's company are sure to let pass no 
opportunity to bedevil and confound him. 


are often sent to the officer of the deck to 
prefer absurd questions, or questions in 
which they have no concern. When one 
of these recruits walks up to the officer 
of the deck and, after a bow, innocently 
asks when the ship is to sail, he is in for 
a speedy, if ungraceful scramble forward. 
Or, on his first day aboard a man-of-war, 
the recruit is often told that in order to 
go below to his locker he must first get 
permission from the officer of the deck. 
‘To my locker below, sir, may I go, sir ?’’ 
he is told to say when he goes to the mast 
to ask for the desired permission. If the 
officer of the deck happens to be in good 
humor he will turn away to preserve his 
dignity by not smiling, but if his temper 
is on edge the recruit is in for a lesson in 
directness of language that will make 
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him wish that he had not thrown over his 
job ashore. Trials of this sort, however, 
soon have an ending. The average recruit 
quickly masters the marine ropes, and 
instances are not uncommon of clever 
landsmen who have finished their first 
three years’ 


edge of the topic in hand that the officers 
found themselves listening to him with 
much interest. In five minutes the Ger- 
man had shown that there was no detail 
of the armament of the world’s navies 
with which he was not familiar, and that 
he was a_ past 





cruise as chief 
petty officers, 


drawing from 
$50 to $70 a 
month. 


Besides the re- 
ceiving ships 
regularly devot- 
ed to the enlist- 
ment of naval re- 
cruits on the At- 
lantic and Paci- 
fic coasts, Amer- 
ican warships 
are _ constantly 
shipping men, 
both in home 
and foreign 
ports, to fill gaps 
in their crews. 
In this way 
many peculiar 
reniuses, men of 
really remark- 
able attainments 
along certain 
lines, gain ad- 
mission into the 
navy as enlisted 
men. At Bang- 
kok a few years 
ago an Ameri- 
can man-of-war 
shipped a Ger- 
man aS a mess 
room attendant. 
He wasa _ fine- 
looking man of 
thirty, and had 
little to say to 
his mates. One 
morning at sea, 
soon after the 
German’s enlist- 
ment, a knot of 
officers gathered in the wardroom were 
discussing a difficult point in ordnance. 
The mess room attendant, who was 
watching out for the officers’ needs, ven- 
tured to enter into the discussion. He did 
it, however, so quietly and ‘respectfully, 
and at once showed such perfect knowl- 
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A daily exercise for naval apprentices 


master in all 
matters pertain- 
ing tomodern 
great guns. His 
proficiency in 
this respect be- 
ing reported to 
the commanding 
officer, he was 
made a chief 
gunner’s mate, 
and was about to 
be made a gun- 
ner when his 
time expired and 
he went to Ger- 
many, where he 
wasemployed by 
the Krupps as an 
ordnance expert. 
It came out that 
he had spent his 
life in the ord- 
nance branch of 
the Krupp 
works, and that 
he had been com- 
pelled to leave 
Germany  sud- 
denly on account 
of some trouble 
in which he had 
been involved. 
He had gone to 
Siam in the hope 
of getting an op- 
portunity to re- 
arrange the Si- 
amese fortifica- 
tions. Failing 
in this, and dis- 
couraged and 
penniless, he had 
shipped in the 
American navy. 

‘““Once a sailor always a sailor’’ is not 
strictly true of the American bluejacket. 
Few of the men who complete one enlist- 
ment, ship for a second three years’ 
cruise, but a majority of the men who 
put in two cruises settle down to a life- 
long continuance in the service, for when 
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a bluejacket has passed one or two sum- 
mers inthe latitude of the North Cape 
and a couple of winters among the West 
Indies or in the South Pacific, he is pretty 
sure to acquire a dislike for the climate 
of the United States that keeps him in 
the navy for good and all. 
after a few years in the navy the blue- 
jacket becomes possessed of the idea that 
he is really doing nothing aboard ship to 
earn his $16 a month and board. 

Herein, however, he unconsciously 
proves himself a humorist, for the rou- 
tine of life on a man-of-war is in reality 
a hard and laborious one. Reveille is 
sounded at daybreak, and the men who 
have not been on watch during the night 
turn out of their hammocks, lash and 
stow their bedding and get early coffee 
and biscuit. "Then clothes are scrubbed, 
decks: washed down and dried and the 
ship’s side and boats are cleaned, so that 
when the breakfast call is sounded at 
7.30 o’clock most of her morning toilet 
has been made. 

Breakfast over, the men light their 
pipes and loll at ease until the uniform 
of the day is an- 
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from rust and stain, and the brasswork 
kept polished. While this is going on the 
bugle sounds the sick call, and all who 
feel the need of the surgeon’s care repair 
to the sick bay, after which a list of 
those unfit for service is furnished the 
officer of the deck, so that their duties 
can be attended to by their mates. 

The morning is still young when the 
order comes, ‘‘clear up the decks for in- 
spection.’’ Cleaning rags are put away, 
hands are washed, an extra hitch given 
to the trousers, and then the call to quar- 
ters is sounded. The men go to their 
stations at the various guns, their offi- 
cers appear, and a swift inspection of 
their appearance is made, after which the 
several divisional officers report to the 
executive officer. The last named is 
armed with a list of those who are legiti- 
mately absent, and checks off the ab- 
sentees reported by the division officers. 
When this task is finished, the executive 
reports to the captain, who is standing 
near, and who then makes a tour of the 
ship, inspecting battery and crew.  Fol- 
lowing inspection comes some of the 


——— drills already re- 





nounced, where- 
upon they array 
themselves in 
the garment pre- 
scribed, and 
when the ‘‘turn 
to’’ call has been 
sounded pro- 
ceed to their 
several tasks. 
The days and 
even the hours 
and minutes of 
men-of-war’s 
men are allotted 
to special duties. 
Every day they 
are put through 
drill, sometimes 
with great guns, 
sometimes with 
cutlasses, some- 
times with small 
boats and in 
many other 
ways. Moreover, 
arms and ac- 
coutrements 
have to be clean- 
ed daily, the 
ordnance’ freed 








A Man-or-war’s Spar Deck 


A typical group from the engine room an 





ferred to, dinner 
at noon, an hour 
for its discus- 
sion and smok- 
ing, and more 
drills during the 
afternoon, end- 
ing with the set- 
ting-up drill just 
before the bugle 
sounds for sup- 
per. 

After that 
meal the men 
are at liberty to 
do very much as 
they please un- 
less a search- 
light or night 
signal drill hap- 
pens to be sched- 
uled for the 
evening. With 
nine o’clock 
comes taps, and 
the cry of the 
master-at-arms, 
“turn in your 
== hammocks and 

keep silence’’— 
order that 
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WHIG-WAGGING IN THE SERVICE 


A school of instruct 


must be obeyed, for, on a man-of-war, 
the sleep of the crew when the hour comes 
is a sacred thing and not to be disturbed. 

The modern battleship is first of alla 
fighting machine, and that being the chief 
purpose for which it is created, it is nat- 
ural that the drill of ‘‘clearing the ship 
for action’’ is one to which particular 
attention should be given. Following it 
is always a mock encounter with an 
imaginary foe. Not the slightest detail 
in preparation is ever neglected, and only 
blood and shrieks and wounds are lack- 
ing to make the imaginary battles as 
realistic as an actual one would be. 

As soon as the cry of the boatswain’s 
mate echoes from the main deck the 
bugle sounds the ‘‘assembly’’ on the gun 
and berth decks, and the officers and 
men at once hurry to their allotted sta- 
tions. Quiet is insisted upon; there is 
little confusion, and the swirling tide set 
in motion by the boatswain’s call has no 
conflicting currents. 

So far as is possible each of the several 
squads into which the ship’s company is 
divided is berthed and messed in that 
section of the ship in which its duties 
will lie in the hour of battle. Thus, on a 
battleship like the 7Zevas, a portion of 


ion 


for naval apprentices 


the first division improvises, as soon as 
the call is sounded, a breastwork for 
sharpshooters, using hammocks and awn- 
ings. 

Meanwhile others of the same division 
rig collision mats, unship the railing 
around the forecastle, lower anchor davits 
in cradles, and carry below and secure 
levers and tackles. At the same time, 
other divisions lower and unship awning 
stanchions and railing in wake of the 
guns, close watertight compartments, rig 
in and secure dangerbooms, unship lad- 
ders and supply fresh water for drinking 
purposes. Magazines are opened and lan- 
terns trimmed, battle bucklers are fitted 
to air ports, and those detailed to attend 
speaking tubes in the wake of torpedo 
tubes go to their stations, and receive 
and respond to the signals sent out from 
the central station. Nor is the surgeon’s 
division less busy at this critical hour; 
its members convert the wardroom into a 
temporary operating room, remove rugs 
and curtains, and see that the adjoining 
staterooms are made ready for the recep- 
tion of the wounded. 

There is an enormous amount of work 
to be done before a ship can be got in 
readiness, but in a little more than a half 
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‘Att Hanps CLean Suip”? 


A regular morning 


hour after the order is given, the captain 
hears from his executive officer the re- 
port, ‘‘Ship is ready for action, sir.’’ The 
gun crews, stripped to the waist, with 
their knotty muscles standing out in 
high relief, wait for the order to begin 
the fighting; and when it comes the 
great guns are elevated, depressed, con- 
centrated and put through all the man- 
euvres possible in actual battle. After 
this there is a moment’s rest, and then, 
last of all the order is given to repel 
boarders. ‘The enemy is alongside and 
swarming over the bulwarks. 

The men in the tops pour down a mur- 
derous fire with rifles and Maxim and 
Gatling guns; headed by their officers, 
the men on deck, cutlass in one hand and 
revolver in the other, slash and hew, 
shoot and hack until the enemy turn tail 
and flee as fast as their imaginary 
can carry them. The ship is saved. 

When at sea half of the crew of a man- 
of-war is always on duty and the other 
half taking a rest. The latter court their 
ease in many ways. Some stretch out on 


] y 
legs 


task in the navy 


the hard deck and take a nap, others play 
checkers, spin yarns, write letters or read 
novels. Some are lost in reverie; all of 
them look careless and happy, and nearly 
all of them smoke or chew tobacco. Music 
often claims a group of them at any hour 
of the day; and at night dancing is some- 
times indulged in, always with wild de- 
light. A stranger who strays into the 
forecastle, observes that a few of its in- 
habitants wear double breasted coats and 
linen collars. These are the men of rank 
before the mast, and they are known as 
petty officers. The master-at-arms, the 
machinists and the yeomen are among 
the chief of them, and other petty officers 
are the boatswain’s mates, gunners’ mates 
and carpenter’s mates. They are, com- 
paratively speaking, high in rank above 
the rest of the crew, and are treated ac- 
cordingly by the latter. They have a 
mess table by themselves, presided over 
by the master-at-arms and adorned by 
glassware, crockery and napkins. All 
mess-tables on a ship are large enough 
for ten or fifteen men to sit at, and one 
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of the company is selected by his mates 
to act as caterer. Meals are always well 
behaved affairs, particularly at the tables 
of the petty officers, for the sense of rank 
is as keen before the mast as it is abaft 
among the commissioned officers. Every 
officer and man on a ship is subordinate 
or superior to somebody else, and he can- 
not forget his official relations, even with 
his boon companions. Nor do the exigen- 
cies of confined space interfere with the 
sense of rank. A bluejacket may have to 
dodge around an admiral and give orders 
under his nose, but there isstill a gulf be- 
tween them not to be bridged by any man. 

In a visit to the forecastle, among all 
the crowd there, the youngest sailors and 
the apprentice boys are those that attract 
one the most. Their alert, intelligent 
faces gives one a pleasant idea of the 
coming American man-of-warsman, 
and attest the efficiency, of the method 
employed to fit them for their future 
career. The present naval apprentice sys- 
tem of the United States has been in force 
since 1875. ‘The candidate for an appren- 
ticeship must be from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, of robust frame, 
intelligent, of sound and healthy consti- 
tution, and able to read and write. The 
boy who is found to be qualified in every 
way, signs an agreement to serve con- 
tinuously until he is twenty-one years of 
age, and is sent to the training station at 
Coaster’s Harbor Island near Newport, 
where is anchored a receiving ship capa- 
ble of comfortably accommodating five 
hundred apprentices. The boys sleep in a 
hammock, assist in keeping the ship 
clean, and in various ways are gradually 
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accustomed to a nautical life. The daily 
routine begins at 5.30 when reveille is 
sounded and ali hammocks are lashed and 
stowed. After an early breakfast, the 
boys wash their clothes, scrub decks and 
bathe, and then for about six hours are 
daily occupied with drills and studies, the 
course of instruction including gunnery, 
seamanship and English. The hours after 
supper until nine o’clock, when all must 
be in their hammocks, and Saturday 
afternoons are given up to recreation. 
Many kinds of games are furnished the 
boys, and they have also free access to a 
splendid library. 

Each apprentice on leaving Coaster’s 
Harbor Island spends a year on a training 
ship, and is then transferred to a regular 
man-of-war. Here his education is still 
continued, and the end of his enlistment 
generally finds him thoroughly ac- 
quainted with a modern ship and her 
armament, and fitted to take the billet of 
a petty officer. 

Many of the apprentices who re-enlist 
are sent to the Washington Navy yard 
for a six months’ course of instruction in 
gunnery, a limited number being after- 
ward detailed to the Naval War College 
at Newport for an equal length of time, 
to be given a practical knowledge of elec- 
tricity and torpedoes. They then graduate 
into the service with the rank and pay of 
seamen-gunners, and that the training 
they have received warrants its cost is 
proved by the assertion of experts that 
American gunners have nct their superior 
in any navy of the world. The making 
of an American man-of-warsman is a 
process worth while. 
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COUNTY FAIR 


MARTHA McCULLOCH WILLIAMS 


rural cal- 
and all its 


T marks an epoch in many a 
endar—the county fair, 
sights and sounds. It is a sort of re- 

ligion with farmer folk to goto it—if 
not every day in the week, at least two 
or three. Small blame tothem, either. 
Beyond a doubt the fair has attractions 
for people who live wholly by the land. 
There is a mildly _ 

speculative  ele- 
ment of interest 
also in the premi- 
ums — premiums 
for everything 
from fat cattle 
and trotting 
horses to patch- 
work, pumpkins 
and preserves. 

The premiums 

are not extrava- 
gant—from three 
to ten dollars is 
about the range 
of them. But the 
farm lad who has 
sent his favorite 
colt to sulky 
against the neigh- 
bor’s colt he al- 
ways knew he 
could beat, and 
won even five dol- 
lars in doing it, 
beside demon- 
strating his pet’s 
superiority, feels 
a glow of delight 
incomparably 
greater than that 
of the d/asé racing man who has carried 
off some blue ribbon of the turf. 


There is always plenty to see at a 


county fair, but to the observant and 
philosophic eye the thing best worth 
looking at is the crowd itself. It is the 


real bone and sinew of the land, out fora 
holiday, and bent on making the most of 
it. It does not take its pleasure sadly. 
The pleasure is too real, too vital. It be- 
gins before the beginning in the plan- 
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“Haven't missed a fair in twenty years” 


nings, the preparations, the counting of 
spare pennies, the freshening of hats, and 
frocks, and coats, and ribbons. Then there 
is the crowning uncertainty of the 
weather—the overmastering question of 
whether or no it will rain. Early Sep- 
tember skies are usually propitious—or, 
it may be, the weather clerk has a soft 
spot in his heart 
for those whom 
he has forced so 
many times in the 
year to bide the 
peltings of the 
pitiless storm. 
Fair-goers, even 
those living hard 
by, are up before 
daylight when at 
last the fair is on. 
There isso much, 
so very much, to 
do, you see; 
breakfast and the 
chores can not be 
too soon out of 
the way. Dawn 
finds exhibitors 
out in the road 
with droves of fat 


cattle or wagon 
loads of prize 
sheep and _ prize 


pigs. ‘‘I’ve took 
the premiums 
now for seven 
year straight,’’ 
Farmer Johnson 
confidesto Farmer 
Brown, as_ they 
meet at the cross roads. Farmer Brown 
nods acquiescence. His specialty is Hol- 
steins—even now he has a big black and 
white bull in leash. He is quite content 
that the Johnson pigs, prime Red Berk- 
shires, shall have due meed from the 
judges. If it was Dave Whittaker, who 
pretends to breed Holsteins and does not 
know half their points—why that would 
be very much another story. 

Farmer Brown and Farmer Johnson 
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multiplied a hundred fold are safe 
inside the gates by time the specta- 
tors and the other exhibitors, be- 
gin to come. Agricultural Hall fills 
early, with mammoth heets, as- 
tounding cabbages, squashes and 
pumpkins, that might feast a giant, 
all manner of grain, and fruits, 
and roots and seeds. But it is out- 
done by Domestic Hall, where the 
women strive, one against another, 
with the keenest of rivalry and 
heart burnings. Judges here have 
not a happy lot. It is said, indeed, 
that in the matter of patchwork 
they are often driver’ to the des- 
perate expedient of counting the 
number of patches, and awarding 
the prize to the quilt which is most 
minutely subdivided. Beyond ques- 
tion though the patchwork exhibit 
isa taking feature. Women, especi- 
ally middle aged ones, spend hours 
going up and down the line, pick- 
ing out here and there familiar 
fragments, and _ recalling scenes 
with which they are associated. 
‘That was Granny Bell’s second- 
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Absorbing the buncombe of the medicine vendor 





Uncle Rastus and 


dhe, i he 


Aunt Pol 


ait. 


ly 


day silk’’ one says, nodding toward 
a bit of changeable blue and yellow. 
“It’s right beside grandsir’s coat 
lining too,’’ another supplements, 
while a third adds that she ‘‘does 
believe that pink is from the lin- 
ing of poor little Anne Maria’s 
cloak—the one she had on when 
she was buried.’’ 

So with the stuffs, and cambrics, 
and ginghams, and calicoes. Every 
piece in them has a meaning for 
somebody. ‘‘I had an apron just 
like that red oil-calico the first day 
I went to school,’’ a fat woman 
says, touching the middle block of 
a ‘“‘log cabin.’’ The reminiscence 
is not always kindly, and some- 
times extends to the patchwork it- 
self. ‘“‘If I was Mrs. Sam Thomp- 
son I just know I’d be ashamed to 
show that same old quilt, that has 
been here every fair for the last 
twelve years,’’ one critical competi- 
tor remarks. It is something the 
same with jellies, and preserves, 
and wines. There are jars of citron 
cut in shapes that have become, as 
it were, chronic, and bottles of 
wine which re-appear as regularly 
as the fair does. 
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The fair is a sort of 


clearing house for 
county-wide gossip. 


Everybody expects to 
meet there everybody 
else. ‘‘Of course you see 
me! Why I haven’t 
missed a fair in twenty 
years,’’ one gaunt far- 
mer says to another as 
they wring each other’s 
hands. Now and again 
there are touches and 
tinges of romance 
Lovers hardly used of 
fate, or separated in an- 
ger, meet in the hurly- 
burley, and may _ be 
straighten out the 
tangled threads. But 
more brand new matches 
are made than marred 
ones set right. The 
dancing platform assures that all day long 
the floor of it is full of rustic youth, the 
lads in their Sunday best, a trifle awkward 
and splay-footed it may be, but capering 
nimbly to the pleasings of fiddle and 
banjo, the girls brave in light frocks and 
gay flittery ribbons, flushed, breathless, 
perspiring, but iniensely happy in the 
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Haven't met since the last Fair 


knowledge of being chosen 


by the one 


particular ‘‘he.”’ 


Then there are the side shows! 
without them would be like 
The two headed calf, Joe, 


without plums. 


of the ostrich stomach, 
bearded woman, 
glass-blowers, learned pig 


happy family, 


% 3 





THe Fair LuncHEoN 


The grass for table, 


they dispose of Ma's best preserves; chicker 


A fair 
a pudding 


the fat lady, the 
the living skeleton, the 


cake; cold tea and cheese 
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a 
Grandma and the Baby 


—Heaven knows what all, all are there, each 


with a tent, and a barker 


more vociferous than 


the rest. The barker stands outside calling loudly 
and plaintively upon the crowd, not to miss 
the opportunity of a lifetime—only ten 
cents for the aggregation of magnifi- 


cent wonders —nothing like it 
ever before attempted, or to 


be again attempted, etc. 
harvest of dimes rewards his 
eloquence — not that the 
farmer folk believe him, 
but because he and his out- 
fit are an integral part of 
what they have come out 
to see. 

Fakirs and patent medi- 
cine men run a close race. 
For the most part the fakirs 
catch the crowd first, while 
it is flush of money and 
credulity, withal sporty 
enough to risk its money 
in the various ‘‘lotteries’’ 
in which a capper wins 
With ridiculous ease, the 
gold watch or the fifty dol- 
lar bill, which is the capi- 
tal prize. Few of those 
who take chances really ex- 
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pect to do likewise 
—but there is a 
chance—and fascina- 
tion lies in all sorts 
of chances. When 
the wheel or the ar- 
row stops, not at the 
great prize but at a 
brummagem pin or 
chain, the chancer 
pockets his loss and 
his winning, and 
strolls on for further 
diversion. 

When money runs 
low, and aches and 
pains reassert them- 
selves, he is in a 
frame of body and 
spirit to fall a prey 
to the _ cure-alls. 
The medicine men 
are most ingenious. 
Often they have a 
four-in-hand finely 
tricked out, with 
music to draw the 
crowd, and a ‘‘pat- 









The lusciousness of a peach 
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terer’’ who is an adept at sandwich- 
ing praise of the cure-all between 
stories calculated to set the hearers 
in a roar. 

Any day and every day, dinner is 
a great event. All about there are 
stands where one may buy all sorts 
of edibles. The peach vender is es- 
pecially in evidence. Not a few 
thrifty housewives fetch along bas- 
kets of fruit, and by sale of them 
pay all expenses of the family out- 
ing. 3ut your genuine farmer 
spurns boughten food at a fair. In- 
stead of it, he depends upon his 
wife’s dinner basket, which is cram- 
med with all manner of substantial 
good things. It is unpacked toward 
twelve o’clock. Prone on the grass 
the family and its friends do justice 
without mercy to ma’s best pre- 
serves, chicken pie, jelly cake, cold 
tea, custards and cheese. 

The horse trots are like other 
horse trots, except that they are so 
far purged of iniquity church folk 
do not scruple to view them. But 
they hardly stir the blood as does 
the balloon ascension, which is re- 
served to the very last day and so 
keeps the crowd upon the edge of 
expectance. Most of them have seen 
it before—possibly many times. 


A Bargain in Whips 


There is but little 
possible difference 
in the manner 
of balloon ascen- 
sions—but then 
there is always 
the thrilling 
chance that this 
particular time the 
t o o - venturesome 
aeronaut may fall 
and break his 
neck. Human 
nature averages 
pretty much the 
same. ‘The wo- 
man who said ‘‘I 
don’t want = any- 
body to do any- 
thing wrong, but 
if they do do it, I 
want to see and 
hear all about it,’’ 
was entirely typical 
of the race. 
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THE SCULPTURE 


Head of Christ 


OF 





FERNANDO MIRANDA 


BY 


THEODORE DREISER 


CULPTURE we may safely assert is 
S an honest kind of art, partaking ina 
measure of the simplicity and can- 
dor which seems to dwell with those who 
toil with their hands. Certainly there is 
no more pleasing sight than to see a man 
of ideas and fine sentiments, one educated 
in the lore of the world of characters, 
events and places, slowly building with 
his hands out of clay a material represen- 
tation of the thing that is with him buta 
dream. ‘There is in his case none of the 
clap-trap environment that goes with so 
many other professions. No decorations, 
no railings, no affectations or ceremonies 
simply a few needful stands and imple- 
ments, afew models of form and char- 
acter, a few barrels of clay, and the 
genius who can fashion his ideas out of 
earth with his fingers has all he needs. 

A man who achieves distinction in 
such a field is necessarily an honest man. 
It is quite impossible to be otherwise and 
be great. Such height of* aspiration does 
it take, such feeling for accuracy, such 
appreciation for the salient points of 
greatness in men, that one must feel and 
know them before the fingers can fashion 





and the eye acknowledge that the repre- 
sentation is true to the original. To do as 
much means that one must feel and know 
great characteristics, and before one can 
really feel and know one must in an hum- 
ble way éethese things, and therein lies 
the honesty of sculpture. 

Without other word on that score it is 
pleasant to know that the work of Fer- 
nando Miranda has the quality of genu- 
ineness in it, a quality that has brought 
him good repute as an American sculptor. 
Essentially a man of fine ideas and feel- 
ing, he has the admirable power of giv- 
ing his ideas and his knowledge exquis- 
ite expression in the material of the pot- 
ter. Although foreign-born, he has 
grasped the principles and qualities of the 
American people, for which our great men 
have stood, and in fashioning them in 
clay he has made them shine with all 
that can stand forth in the body, of .what 
is really spiritual and above the mate- 
rial. This ability has raised his statues 
of distinguished men into public favor. 
Indeed, his choice as president of the 
American Sculpture Society vouches for 
the respect and esteem in which his 
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American sentiments and ability are held. I should say, 
before going farther, however, that Mr. Miranda is an 
American only by naturalization. At this time when 
we are involved in such serious difficulties with 
Spain, it is almost dangerous to avow that he is 
a Spaniard by birth, yet such is the case. He is 
a native of Valencia, Spain, and was still a 
resident of that country at the time of the Phila- 
delphia Centennial, when he removed to the 
United States and becamea citizen. Indeed, he 
was a pupil of the sculptor Piques, at the court 
of Queen Isabella II., and by King Alfonso 
XII. he was created Commendador of the 
Royal Order of Isabella. He is also a Span- 
ish Knight, having been created such by 
the Spanish court in 1890, in acknowledg- 
ment of his early services in Spain, and as 

a token of good will. But nevertheless, 

Mr. Miranda holds himself an American. 

At the present 

day the city 

of Newark is 
about the task 

of erecting a 
statue of Gen- 

eral Washing- : 
ton by Mr. Mi- a aS 
randa, in one ages 
of its public 
squares. In- i : 
deed he has er 

various por- : Db er : ; 
traits, bus t $<tsamed commenter DD ieee sia 
and statues of Design for monument to Dr. Hahnemann 
our eminent 

men scattered throughout the country, but the funds of 
our towns and inland cities invariably limit the im- 
portance of these so that they are deserving of little more 
than a mention here. 

Some months since when it became known that Mr. 
MacMonnie’s statue of ‘‘The Bacchante’’ was not to be 
replaced in the Boston Library courtyard, whence, as every 
one knows, it was removed because of the manner in 
which the spirit of the statue clashed with the solemnity of 
the architecture of the library, Mr. Miranda submitted to 
the library officials a suggestion for a statue which seemed 
more appropriate than the one displaced. The statue was 
to represent the ‘‘Spirit of Research.’’ The suggestion 
was approved, and the work was completed, and will 
eventually be placed in the library courtyard. This work, 
a photo of which is shown, is a fine example of the ideal- 
ism in Mr. Miranda’s work. It represents the Spirit of Re- 
search as a female figure, veiled, to signify that knowledge 
is hidden from human eyes bya veil of ignorance and 
difficulty, which must first be brushed aside before clear- 
ness of vision is attained. The left hand of the figure is 
represented as putting aside this veil. 

Further suggestion of research is given in the pose of 
“The Spirit of Research” the figure, which is completely draped, is easy and grace- 
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ful, and yet 
is indicative 
of power. 
One foot 
rests on an 
ancient 
Athenian 
ruin, and the 
other has 
just stepped 
on the death 
case of an 
Egyptian 
mummy, 
from which 
the head of 
the dead has 
been crowded 
out as the 
footof knowl- 
edge crushes 
the conceal- 
ing case. The 
whole is in- 
dicative of 
the trend of 
modern re- 
search, back 
through 
Grecian and 
Egyptian 
civilization 
to the earliest 
forms of life. 
On the arm 
of the figure rests a tablet, on which the 
secrets dug from the buried past are to be 
inscribed, and in the right hand is the 
lamp of knowledge, as well as the stylus 
with which the writing will be done. 
There is thisin Mr. Miranda’s allegory : 
It issimple and yet dignified, high and 
still apparent. It is true of his decorative 
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Design for Mural Decoration 
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panel ‘‘Slumber,’ 


where with the veil 
of night half concealing her face, Nature 


sleeps. And indeed it is true of all of his 
numerous decorations in the homes of 
leisure class who have made use of his 
art. 

But if his public monuments of impor- 
tance are only few in number, the amount 
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for a New Silver Dollar 
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of his sculptural compositions held by pri- 
vate individuals makes ample compensa- 
tion. ‘These consist of decorative panels 
and separate allegorical figures which are 
cast in bronze and hcld by those who love 
sculptural ornamentation in the home. A 
few years ago all American sculptors de- 
pended on their public commissions for a 
livelihood, but the rise of American 
bronze-casting industries has so cheap- 
ened the cost of artistic casting that a 
sculptor can now design a sculptured 
piece and have it cast at so reasonable a 
figure that this branch of his art has_be- 
come profitable. He can obtain replicas 
ot his work at such nominal rates that 


Fernando Miranda at his Work 


the average well-to-do Americans can buy 
them, and in this way hundreds of dupli- 
cates of a single figure cast in bronze can 
be obtained and sold, netting the sculptor 
a very satisfactory sum all told. Mr. 
Miranda, as well as others of our native 
sculptors, now devote themselves more 
than ever to the doing of small figures of 
ideal subjects in bronze. Both the sculp- 
tor and the collector benefit by this fact, 
for the artist may now find stimulus to 
his genius for invention, and be freed 
from sole dependence upon the portrait 
busts, the doing of which cannot always 
be agreeable to the imaginative workman, 
while the collector can obtain a represen- 
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enormous sums for large 
works. Among Mr. Miran- 
da’s later efforts are several 
that are reproduced here- 
with, namely, his ‘‘ Head 

of Christ,’’ and ‘‘Slum- 
ber.’’ His design for 

a new dollar is also 

not very old, being 


an answer to a gov- Se 
ernment call for é 
an appropriate * 


design for a new 
American dollar. 
As will be seen 
by the illustra- 


tions, Mr. Mi- 
randa has com- 
bined originali- 


ty with artistic 
ability. It rep- 
resents Columbia 
seated on a 
throne composed 
of the products 
of the land, 
while her foot- 
stool is an anvil 
with its accom- 
panying ham- 
mer and ore. In 
one hand she 
holds the torch 
of light, while 
the other rests 
on a shield, 
which is washed 
by the ocean 
waves. In re- 
verse is an eagle 
with outspread 
wings over- 
shadowing the 
United States, 
bearing in its 
talons both the 
olive branch of 
peace and the 
arrows of war. ° 
The design is 
wholly meri- 
torious, and may 
supersede the 
one common to 
our present 
dollar. 

Slightly dis- 
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tative collection of distinguish- 
ed artists without expending 
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tinguished from his work as a 
sculptor is his work as presi- 
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dent of the American Sculp- 
ture Society. In that capa- 
city the sculptor holds 
forth as a censor of Amer- 
ican art, and one who 
seeks for the .people as 
a whole the highest 
representation in 
bronze and stone. In 
this capacity Mr. 
Miranda has been 
in many a public 
not 
mnly with other 
artists, but with 
the newspapers, 
public organiza- 
tions which con- 
template the 
erection of mon- 
uments, down to 
evangelists like 
Moody, who 
sweepingly con- 
demn the art of 
a nation asa 
corrupting influ- 
ence. On the 
latter subject 
> Mr. Miranda’s 
reply to Mr. 
Moody, through 
the press, will 
bear repetition, 
not only for its 
sound sense and 
the fact that it 
was uttered by 
him in his official 
capacity and in 
answer to so 
noted a character 
as Evangelist 
Moody, but be- 
cause of its im- 
portance as a 
refutation of 
future assertions 
of a similar char- 
acter. He said 
in substance: 
‘*Would it not 
be outrageous to 
condemn every 
country that per- 
petuated its his- 
tory by monu- 
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ments, when the monuments represent 
not only the history of, but the human 
race itself, both in spirit and body? That 
is just what Mr. Moody is doing in his 
condemnation of works of art. The hu- 
man form in its natural beauty is God’s 
‘greatest work, and consequently, any one 
who attempts to preclude with excessive 
zeal all nude works of art is misled by 
narrow conceptions of what is noble and 
good in the universe. My son, who is now 
thirteen years of age, is just as familiar 
with the human form in the nude as I am 


rich in works of art. Asa rule, however, 
the sculptor is in a world of his own, 
strange and unconnected with the other 
professions of the world. Garbed like a 
whitewasher in canvas coat, apron and 
overalls, he is not an unpoetizal figure as 
he moves about in the forest of his own 
creation, bringing form and beauty out of 
shapeless clay. His walls hold dusty 
shelves peopled with antiques and the 
pseudo classic studies of his youth. 
Around him stand colossal figures that 
seem alive and thinking, even when most 
unfinished, or half-hidden in damp 





myself. I do not keep him out of my 











studio. He comes here at all times and 
is being educated to see nothing immod- 
est in a nude figure of man or woman.’’ 

In like manner Mr. Miranda has fought 
all tax on art, and indeed anything and 
everything that had aught in it detri- 
mental to the best interests of American 
sculpture. 

At present his studio is at the head- 
quarters of the American Sculpture 
Society in West Tenth street, where the 
works of that body are kept. As a conse- 
quence it is much more commodious than 
that of most sculptors, and certainly more 
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Slumber” 








clothes. Indeed, his nimble fingers seem 
to be releasing a soul and body from im- 
prisonment, and not merely building 
clumsy clay into a statue. 

It is a room of solemnities and solitude 
as a rule where the artist truly communes 
with himself and works out the best that 
is in him. In such a place where an earn- 
est man works there is ever an air of dis- 
tinction and individuality. This is true of 
most studies, and certainly of Mr. Miran- 
da’s, for he is not only a hard and con- 
scientious worker, but a man of high 
ideals and unvarying aim. 
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THE POWER WITHIN THE HULL 





How THE ENGINEER Corps OF OuR BATTLESHIPS CONTRIBUTES TO THE GLORY 
OF Our Navy 


LEWIS 


AVAL battles are not won entirely by 
guns or by the forces of the upper 
deck. There are wheels within 

wheels in that intricate and peculiar or- 
ganism called a man-of-war, and when we 
read that the Texas silenced a battery near 
Santiago, or that the New York made a 


COLEMAN 


letter was received by aman in one of 
the western cities from a Passed-Assistant 
Engineer on Board the Baltimore. ‘The 
letter said in part: 

‘I have just finished thirty-two 
hours of duty in the engine-room 
and take this first opportunity to write 








A Warsuip’s Fireroom 
It is in this grimy, confined place that firemen and coal passers are compelled to labor many hours each day 


successful chase after a blockade-runner, 
we must not give all the credit to the cap- 
tain or to the officers and men who man 
the bridge and the forecastle. 

When the battle of Manila Bay was fast 
growing into ancient history, and the 
street hawkers of New York were selling 
Dewey buttons and Dewey lithographs, a 


you about our fight with the Spanish fleet 
and batteries here in Manila. I saw little 
of the firing as I was constantly at work 
with the engines. ‘The boys on deck had 
hot work of it, but I hardly think they 
have stood more than we down below 


with the thermometer ranging from 110° 
to 138°. 


Five of our men were overcome 
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The advent of steam has solved the vexed question ot accurate steering with a minimum of 


manual power 


with the heat, and, as you probably have 
heard, the Chief Engineer of the J47cCu/- 
loch died from it.’’ 

When the naval part of the history of 
this war with Spain is written, due credit 
will doubtless be given tothe Engineer 
Corps for its faithful devotion to duty. 
That the individual members are brave 
men, loyal and true in the sphere where 
the needs of the ser- 
vice have placed them, 
is well known to all. 

It does not seem to 
be the province of the 
war correspondent to 
report anything occur- 
ring below the gun 
deck. Dispatches teem 
with the doings of the 
force on the bridge and 
in the turrets, but the 
heroism of the patient, 
faithful crew in the 
engine and firerooms 
passes entirely unno- 
ticed and unsung. The 
amount of courage 
needed to calmly labor 
deep down in the lower 
recesses of a man-of- 
war in action, with the 
thunder of the guns 
filling the gloomy 
space, and the possi 
bility of a well-directed 
shot from the enemy 
piercing a boiler, is 





beyond computing. 
It is one thing to 
fight with the en- 
emy in view, and 
another to feed fur- 
naces and run en- 
gines with the 
sounds of an invisi- 
ble battle raging 
above and around 
—with no possibil- 
ity of knowing how 
the day is going or 
even if the ship is 
on the point of 
sinking. During 
the battle of the 
Yalu the engine- 
room crews of the 
Chinese warships 
were continually 
lifting the deck 
hatches to see how the fight was pro- 
gressing. Such unseemly, if natural, 
curiosity is yet to be reported of an 
American engine-room force. 

It is only within recent years, com- 
paratively speaking, that the progress of 
naval construction has made the engineer- 
ing department one of the most important 
in the service. It seems only yesterday 





THe Mopern Capstan 


This powerful machine has taken the place of the old-time capstan with its circle of bars, 


and its chanting crew 
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THE POWER 


that steam was regarded simply as an 
auxiliary to canvas. A few years ago the 
ships of the American navy, as well as 
others, were fully equipped with sails, 
and used their engines only to steam in 
and out of port and during absolute 
calms. ‘To-day sails have almost entirely 
disappeared, and a vessel of war is a com- 
plicated mass of machinery, divided into 
a hundred different engines devoted toa 
hundred different purposes. 

To realize the 
importance, of 
the power with- 
in the hull one 
enly needs to 
know that a bat- 
tleship of the 
Oregon class 
contains besides 
the two main en- 
gines, with their 
four double- 
ended main boil- 
ers and two sin- 
gle-ended aux- 
iliary boilers, 
steering en- 
gines, steam 
winches and 
capstans, blow- 
ers, air pumps, 
ice machines, 
dynamo, hoist- 
ing engines, 
hydraulic plants 
for turning tur- 
rets, and pumps 
for water ser- 
vice. 

For the proper 
control of this 
machinery a 
force of one hun- 
dred and thirty 
officers and men 
is required. Of 
these ten are 
commissioned officers and the rest enlisted 
men. ‘The ten commissioned officers in- 
clude one chief engineer, whose duty is 
to supervise the entire work of the force, 
two passed assistant engineers, two as- 
sistant engineers and five cadet engineers. 

In the old navy the ‘‘chief,’’ as he is 
familiarly called, had a very easy time 
of it. With only acouple of horizontal 
compound engines to look after, and a 
number of assistants todo the work for 
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Steam Horstinc Wincu 
One of the many engines now found on modern warships 
oisting heavy boats 
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him he was able to make a junketing 
tour of every cruise. The advent of the 
modern steel vessel into the service, with 
its wonderful combination of engines and 
intricate machinery, has increased the 
duties of the chief and his force a hun- 
dred fold. 

To attend to the engines proper and 
see to the necéssary repairing, a force of 
machinists, boiler makers, coppersmiths, 
plumbers and blacksmiths is required. 
The machinists. 
are practical 
men and upon 
them devolves 
the running of 
the main and 
auxiliary en- 
gines. Thevalue 
of this grade in 
the engineering 
department is so 
thoroughly rec- 
ognized that a 
paragraph pro- 
viding for one 
hundred war- 
rant machinists 
has been in- 
cluded in the 
Navy Personnel 
Bill now before 
Congress. 

The pay of 
chief machinists 
is seventy dol- 
larsa month at 
present, but the 
giving of war- 
rants will in- 
crease it to 
twelve hundred 
dollars yearly. 
The status of the 
grade will also 
be raised to that 
now held’ by 
gunners, boat- 
swains, carpenters and sail makers. 
This carries with it the privilege of 
wearing a commissioned officer’s uniform 
and the use of separate quarters on board 
ship-—advantages thoroughly recognized 
and appreciated in the navy. 

Besides the machinists there are seven 
other grades of skilled labor among the 
enlisted men of the engineer’s force. 








It is used in 


These consist in a vessel of the Oregon 
class of a boiler 


maker, coppersmith, 
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blacksmith, plumber and fitter, waiter 
tenders, oilers and firemen. The latter is 
included because the firing of a warship’s 
boilers requires both skill and strength. 
Upon the firemen of a vessel the success 
of a modern naval battle will largely de- 
pend. 

The boiler maker, coppersmith and 
blacksmith of a warship attend to the 
minor repairs, and they are generally so 
skilled in their professions that a break 
must be grave indeed to evade their 
efforts. The need of a plumber and fitter 


will be apparent when it is known that 


Of firemen proper a warship the size 
of the J/rdiana or Massachusetts has at 
least seventy. ‘The men are divided into 
watches arranged so that each fireman 
has four hours of duty to eight of rest. 
A watch of four hours in the fireroom of 
a battleship under full speed is no small 
undertaking. The amount of labor re- 
quired to feed the many furnaces and 
keep the steam gauge at the proper point 
is almost beyond belief. 

When a ship is under forced draught 
and the coal is literally devoured as it is 
thrown into the fires a man must need 
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ath 
Tue Dynamo Room 
Electricity plays an important part in the maintenance of a man-of-war. Search-lights, incandescent lights, heat and power are 


ted trom this compartment 


the different piping of a battleship would 
be sufficient for the requirements of a 
small city. 

The grades of oiler and water tender 
are of such importance that the men hold- 
ing those billets are classed in the naval 
list as petty officers. The water tenders 
in particular must be capable men as the 
safety of the boilers depends upon their 
watchfulness. The pay of a water tender 
is forty dollars a month; that of an oiler 
thirty-seven dollars. 


keep his shovel and slice bar going. 
There is no time to rest, or to pass the 
hour with a neighbor. The work would 
be hard enough if the surroundings were 
congenial, but to be compelled to labor 
in the grimy black interior of a fireroom 
with the ordinary heat magnified by the 
glowing fires of a dozen furnaces, adds 
greatly to the task. 

The fireman’s four hours of duty are 
shared by lis assistants, the coal passers, 
of whom there are eighteen or twenty on 
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THE POWER 


a first-class battle- 
ship. Compared 
with a fireman a 
coal passer is an 
ordinary laborer. 

His duties are 
few and simple, 
consisting mainly 
of passing coal 
from the bunkers 
to the firerooms. 
His relative posi- 
tion is that of the 
hod carrier who 
supplies the mortar 
to the bricklayer 
or mason, who does 
the skilled work. 

During the pro- 
gress of a fight the 
coal passer is likely 
to have a very unsatisfactory time of it. 
He sees absolutely nothing, but he hears 
enough to make up for it. The hubbub 
and uproar of a naval combat when 
heard in a half empty coal bunker is 
terrific. The bunkers are supposed to 
be well lighted by incandescent lamps, 
but the process of coaling ship gen- 
erally plays havoc with them and the 
coal passer is compelled to handle his 
shovel and propel trollies in semi-dark- 
ness. 

To work under these circumstances, 
not knowing when an armor-piercing 
shell will scatter destruction and death 


_ through the firerooms and bunkers is the 
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lot of the engineering department of a 
man-of-war. They must be brave men, to 
labor calmly deep down in the lower re- 
cesses of a ship with hatches battened 
overhead, and little chance of escape if 
the vessel is suddenly torpedoed or sunk 
by a well-aimed shot. 

The engineering department of the 
American navy shares with the line and 
other staff departments the benefits of 
thorough discipline. The officers are 
graduates of the Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy, and are expert in their profession. 
As naval cadets, Engineer Division, they 
are given a practical training at An- 
napolis, where well equipped engine and 

machine shops are main- 











A Navat Encins Room 


A portion of the powerful engines used in, propelling a warship is presented in 
graphic detail 





tained, and in machine shops 
throughout the country. 
After graduation the cadets 
are assigned to sea duty asas- 
sistant engineers, and are sup- 
posed to stand regular watches 
in the engine-rooms. In the 
course of time they are pro- 
moted to the grade of passed 
assistant engineer with the 
relative rank of lieutenant, 
junior grade. The next step is 
to the relative rank of lieu- 
tenant, and then comes the 
long-coveted promotion to the 
rank of chief engineer, which 
is reached only after many 
vears of hard service. For 
their loyal attention to duty 
they certainly deserve the ap- 
probation of every citizen. 























The City of San Juan—Puerto Rico 


THE ISLAND OF PUERTO RICO 
GEORGE H. JOHNSON, Se. D. | 


HE eyes of the worldare being turned every morning by millions of readers of 
in rapid alternation from the is- daily papers. The present war between 
lands of the East tothose of the the United States and Spain is absolutely 

West—from the West Indies to the unique inthe circumstance that the two 
Philippines and back again to the West localities of conflict are separated by half 
Indies—a distance of sixteen thousand the circumference of the globe. 

miles by shortest ship’s course; and On the first day of last May occurred 
yet this isa journey of the imagination the bombardment of Manila by Commo- 
which is taken instantaneously almost dore Dewey, which was unprecedented in 
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its brilliant success. The last day of the 
same month beheld the bombardment of 
Santiago de Cuba by Commodore 
Schley, which was the first striking ac- 
tion of the war in the Caribbean Sea. 
Between these two dates the most import- 
ant event of the war was the bombard- 
ment of San Juan del Puerto Rico on the 
morning of the twelfth day. Admiral 
Sampson had been eagerly looking for 
the arrival of the Spanish fleet. Believ- 
ing that the enemy were in the harbor of 
San Juan, or expecting to enter that har- 
bor, he proceeded there with eight ships 
of our navy, and in less than three hours 
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consider the history, resources and people 
of this island which is fourth in size 
and importance among all those of the 
West Indies. 

The island was discovered by Colum- 
bus on his second voyage to America in 
November, 1493, but although he stopped 
two days in the port of Aquadilla, he did 
not make the acquaintance of any of the 
simple natives, for the reason that they 
fled in terror when they saw his ship. In 
their subsequent conquest of the West 
Indies the Spaniards passed by Puerto 
Rico until 1508, when Ponce de Leon, 


who was the governor of the neighbor- 

















withdrew his fleet without attempting to 
take possession of the town, which, it is 
reported, was almost ready to surrender 
to him. 

Since the glorious capture by Shaf- 


ter’s forces of Santiago, however, a 
triumph, whose moral effect on the 
esprit de corps of the Spanish gover- 


ment and on the Spanish army was 
most tremendous, the taking of Puerto 
Rico has become almost a_ foregone 
conclusion. As these words are writ- 
ten the invading arming is embark- 
ing to proceed on Puerto Rico. In 
view of the possibility that this country 
will have such an addition to her terri- 
tory and population it is interesting to 





ing island of Hispaniola—now called 
Hayti—decided to extend his dominion. 
Hoping to first discover fresh supplies of 
gold, Ponce de Leon made a long visit to 
the chief of Puerto Rico by whom he and 
his followers were received with the 
greatest kindness and hospitality. The 
chief conducted the Spaniards to differ- 
ent parts of the island, showing them its 
great resources. When the visitors in- 
quired for gold, of which they showed 
him samples, he led them to streams whose 
sand was loaded with the precious metal. 

The natives were of the same race as 
the inhabitants of the other islands of the 
Greater Antilles; they were described by 
the Spanish historians as confiding, gen- 
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erous, loving and peaceful. Like all say- 
ages, they were very superstitious in thei 
religion. They worshipped many gods 
and idols, but they believed in one su- 
preme deity. Resistance to the authority 
of a chief or priest was impious, and dis- 
obedience might be punished with death 
at the will of the chief. The people were 
not cannibals, and they practiced various 
domestic arts such as cultivating the soil, 
-arving wood and stone, and making pot- 
tery, implements and furniture. <A large 
number of these stone implements and 
ornaments were collected by the late 
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United States Consul-General George 
Latimer, and are now exhibited in the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 

Having won the confidence and en- 
joyed the hospitality of the natives of 
Puerto Rico, Pence de Leon returned to 
Hispaniola and fitted out an armed ex- 
pedition for the invasion and conquest of 
the island. He might have accomplished 
his purpose much better without any 
show of force, because the natives be- 
lieved the Spaniards to be immortal crea- 
tures—visitors from heaven who deigned 
to honor them with their presence. A 
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greater mistake was never made, and the 
Spaniards speedily showed by their con- 
duct that they were not heavenly visitors. 
The invaders immediately began to cap- 
ture the natives and carry them as slaves 
to Hispaniola, where they were compelled 
to work in the gold mines. ‘Those that 
resisted were massacred, and those that 
fled were hunted down with blood- 
hounds. Ponce de Leon had a dog which 
made a great reputation as a _ slave- 
catcher; and being regarded as more use- 
fulthan any soldier, 27s name was actually 
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a young Spaniard, was found traveling 
alone. Broyo entertained him, and then 
sent with him as an escort a few Indians 
and guides. They were unarmed to avoid 
suspicion. The guides conducted Salzedo 
tothe bank of a small river through 
which they must pass, and to prevent his 
being exposed to the water one of the 
Indians kindly offered to take him on his 
shoulders and carry him over. Salzedo 
mounted to his high seat and was borne 
into the middle of the stream, when the 
Indian and his burden fell into the 











carried on the army pay roll for the benefit 
of his master. 

The natives were soon convinced 
the terrible character of the invaders, 
who were much more to be feared than 
the Caribs—or cannibals—of the eastern 
islands, from whose incursions they fre- 
quently suffered. But the 
the strangers remained to be proved. If 
they were immortal, to resist them would 
be useless if not impious. To settle this 
important question Broyo, one of the na- 
tive cacigue, was detailed to kill a Span- 


iard if possible. He executed his commis- 
sion in a very satisfactory way. 


Salzedo, 
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water. The other Indians immediately 
rushed into the river with the apparent 
purpose of rescuing their guest, but con- 
trived, while professing to offer him as- 
sistance, to keep his head continually 
under water. The result of this practical 
biological experiment, so adroitly con- 
ducted, brought hope and joy to the de- 
spairing natives. The body was kept im- 
mersed until long after every sign of life 
had gone, but they still feared animation 
might return. Carrying the body to the 
bank a new farce was acted; they la- 
mented over him, they begged his par- 
don for the accident, and they protested 
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their innocence of any design. In this 
way they provided themselves with a 
plausible defence in case he should re- 
cover or they should be suspected. After 
several days, putrefaction happily settled 
all their doubts about the mortality of 
their conquerors, and the glad news was 
communicated to their people. The In- 
dians then massacred a number of the 
Spaniards; but Ponce de Leon sent for 
reinforcements and the Indians conceived 
the idea that the new arrivals were the 
resurrected bodies of those they had slain. 
Although the native population was very 
large—being estimated at 600,000—they 
now abandoned hope and courage. Many 


were carried away into slavery, andina 
few years they were exterminated. 
La al "7 4 < » , 
Ihe town of Capana, on San Juan Bay, 
was the first one settled by the Spaniards; 


but owing to its high and inacessible lo- 
cation it was abandoned, and the present 
city of San Juan was founded in 1511. 
Here Ponce de Leon built the Governor’s 
Palace, called Casa Blanca, which is still 
in use; and here his body was brought 
for burial after his unsuccessful expedi- 
tion to Florida, where he was attacked by 
Indians and so seriously wounded that 
he only lived to reach Cuba. His remains 
were buried beneath the altar of the Dom- 
inican church, where they reposed un- 
til 1863, when they were removed to the 


chapel. 
The inscription on his monument 
reads: 
‘* Vole sub hac fortis regutescunt ossa 


Leonts 
Oui vicit factis nomina magna suts,”’ 
It has been translated thus: 
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‘*This narrow grave contains the re- 
mains of a man who was a Lion by name, 
and much more by his deeds.”’ 

Since the building of San Juan the 
Spaniards have had almost complete, but 
not always undisputed, possession of the 
island. In 1595 and again in 1598 large 
English expeditions bombarded the forts 
of San Juan. ‘The last expedition was so 
successful that the town surrendered and 
was held by the British for several 
months, but an epidemic among the sol- 
diers decimated their ranks and compelled 
them to withdraw. San Juan successfully 
withstood other attacks in 1615, 1678 
and 1797. 

From 1820 to 1823 
struggle for freedom in the Spanish do- 
minions, but the mother country suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing order in Puerto 
Rico. In fact, although Spain is nearer 
to Puerto Rico than she is to many of her 
other islands, yet she has never given as 
much attention to that colony as to some 
of the others, and consequently the gov- 
ernment, while the same in character, 
has not been so intolerable as to engender 
strong and persistent insurrections. For 
three hundred years the island was neg- 
lected, being used principally asa penal 
colony and as a watering station for 
ships. In 1815 it was opened to coloniza- 
tion, lands being allotted gratis. A host 
of adventurers and land-grabbers hurried 
to the island, and many Spanish loyalists 
of the better class, who had been ex- 
pelled by the decrees of rebellious col- 
onies, also found homes in Puerto Rico. 
About the same time there was a large 
impcrtation of negro slaves to work on 
the sugar plantations. In these ways the 
population and wealth rapidly increased. 
In 1830 the population was 324,000, and 
there has been quite a steady growth to 
the present time, when it amounts to 
more than 800,000. 

The city of Ponce, named after Ponce 
de Leon, located on the south coast, is 
the largest city on the island. It has 35,- 
inhabitants and isthe terminus of 
one of the three short railroads which 
have been constructed. But the capital, 
San Juan, on the north coast, has always 
been the most important city and_ sea- 
port. Its situation is peculiar; it is built 
on a high and narrow peninsula, or is- 
land, which is separated from the main 
island by shallow water spanned bya 
bridge. ‘The town, which is about half a 
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mile wide, is inclosed by high masonry 
walls, and the bluff is crowned by Morro 
Castle—so-called because its architecture 
was that of the Moors of southern Spain. 
Approaching from the sea, as soon as this 
bluff is rounded, the mariner finds him- 
self ina broad and beautiful bay which 
is one of the best harbors in the West 
Indies. The illustration, reproduced 
from a recent photograph, shows how the 
harbor looks from the bluff. The walls of 
the town are very picturesque, and with 
portcullis, moat, gates and battlement 
present a decidedly mediaeval appearance. 
The streets are rectangular, and are close- 
ly built with brick houses, usually two or 
three stories, stuccoed on the outside and 
painted in different colors. Several fami- 
lies live in one house and, .as in Rome, 
the degree of rent and of social position 
rises with the height of the floor above 
the ground. The lower floors, generally 
very filthy, are crowded ina most un- 
sanitary way by negroes and the servants 
of those who live over them. ‘The only 
water supply consists in rain water 
caught on the flat roofs and conducted 
into cisterns which are located beside 
cesspools in the fasios. 

Less than half of the population can 
claim to be white, and not many of them 
can both read and write. ‘There is no 
public school system. The daughters of 
the well-to-do are sent to convents on the 
island and the sons of the wealthy go 
abroad. 

The principal amusement of the people 
consists in cock-fighting, and game cocks 
are the greatest attraction of the market 
—a view of which is shown in the illus- 
tration. Every Sunday there are public 
fights in the cock-pit accompanied with 
much betting. 

The people have few wants which are 
not satisfied by nature without any effort 
on their part. They swing themselves to 
and fro in their hammocks all day long, 
smoking cigarettes and scraping a guitar. 
They are always polite and hospitable to 
strangers, and some of them have con- 
siderable culture and refinement. 

Quite a number of small periodicals 
are published on the island, and eleven 
years agoavery ambitious attempt was 
made toestablish a monthly magazine 
about the sizeof AINSLEE’s. It was called 
the Revista Puertorriguena and was de- 
signed ‘‘to carry the highest expression 
of our intellectual culture to all the 
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peoples of Europe and America where the 
magnificent Castilian language is 
spoken.’’ 

The magazine was conducted by a com- 
mittee composed of a director, two edi- 
tors, ‘‘and other illustrious persons’’ 
elected by the subscribers. The founder 
of the magazine lamented that the ‘‘race 
of artists’’ who first settled in Puerto 
Rico ‘‘were so overwhelmed by the exub- 
erant and pompous beauty of the tropics 
that the natural means of artistic expres- 
sion were exaggerated to the detriment 
of ideas,’’ and that the crying evil of the 
periodical press of the island was ‘‘the 
abundance of sonorous and high-sound- 
ing articles having nothing to say to the 
understanding.”’ 

The founder of the magazine was Don 
Manuel Juncos, who is the author of sev- 
eral books of travel. He speaks of the 

3rooklyn bridge as ‘‘a magic vision of 
the Thoussnd and One Nights,’’ while 
the smoke that rose from myriads of 
New York chimneys ‘‘formed the holy 
and blessed incense of a mighty and 
busy population, rising directly up to 
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God from the fecund altar of labor.’’ In 
the streets he was amazed at the ‘‘in- 
cessant avalanche of men,’’ all having 
‘*a purpose of certain or probable utility.”’ 

Unfortunately for the development of 
Spanish countries the mental activity of 
the people is principally manifested in an 
exuberant imagination which finds ex- 
pression in superlative and poetical lan- 
guage, If there were any corresponding 
creative genius and executive ability in 
imaterial affairs sucha fertile and well- 
watered land as Puerto Rico would be 
the home of one of the richest communi- 
ties on the globe. By her situation she is 
adapted to become the centre of a_ flour- 
ishing commerce whose goods might be 
carried down dozens of navigable rivers 
from the interior of the island. The cli- 
mate is comparatively healthy and agree- 
able, and there are few venomous reptiles 
and wild animals. Under a good govern- 
ment, with enterprising colonists, the 
natural resources of the island, some of 
which have been scarcely touched, would 
bring comfort and wealth to a large 
population. 


A PARABLE 


BY 


RALPH GRAHAM TABER 


In Paradise an Angel found one day 
A soul, new-born to happiness, that seemed 


To lack perfected bliss. 
A shade of sadness. 


Upon it lay 
Quoth the Angel, ‘‘Say 


If more than this of joy on earth you dreamed.”’ 


The troubled soul looked up and trembling spake: 


cco 


I'is but a mother’s heart, that yearns for one 


On earth—my child—to whom each day I take 
My pilgrimage, and all endeavor make 
That he the sinful ways of life may shun. 


‘And this my sorrow: that he cannot know 
The anxious watch my loving spirit keeps, 
And I, alas, may never tell him so; 

May never speak a loving word to show 
The way he may avoid the nether deeps?”’ 


The Angel smiled: ‘‘ When next to earth you wing, 
Cause him to read of Lazarus, to whom 


The rich man prayed, with like desire. 


’T will bring 


This thought: If tortured souls, enduring doom, 
To care so tender of the living cling, 


How greater then must be the tender care 
Which souls in Heaven toward their loved ones bear!’’ 














HEN the waters were up at 
‘Jules’ ’’ there was little else up 


on that monotonous level. For 
the few inhabitants who calmly and 
methodically moved to higher ground, 
camping out in tents until the flood 
had subsided, left no distracting wreck- 
age behind them. A dozen _half--sub- 
merged log cabins dotted the tranquil 
surface of the waters, without ripple 
or disturbance, looking in the moon- 
light more like the ruins of cen- 
turies than of afew days. ‘There was no 
current to sap their slight foundations or 
sweep them away; nothing stirred that 
silent lake but the occasional shot-like in- 
dentations of a passing rain-drop, or still 
more rarely a raft, made ofa single log, 
propelled by some citizen on a tour of in- 
spection of hiscabin roof tree where some 
of his goods were still stored. ‘There was 
no sense of terror in this bland oblitera- 
tion of the little settlement; the ruins of 
a single burnt-up cabin would have been 
more impressive than this stupid and 
even grotesquely placid effect of the rival 
destroying element. People took it nat- 
urally; the water went as it had’ come, 
slowly, ,impassively, noiselessly;a few 
days of fervid Californian sunshine dried 
the cabins, and ina week or two the red 
dust lay again as thickly before their 
doors as the winter mud had lain. The 
waters of Rattlesnake Creek dropped be- 
low its banks, the stage coach from 
Marysville no longer made a detour of the 
settlement. There was evena singular 
compensation to this amicable invasion; 
the inhabitants sometimes found gold in 
the breaches in the banks made _ by the 
overflow. ‘To wait for the ‘‘old Rattle- 
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snake sluicing’’ 
trusting miner. 

The history of ‘‘Jules’’’ however, was 
destined to offer a singular interruption 
of this peaceful and methodical process. 
The winter of 1859-60 was an exceptional 
one. But little rain had fallen in the val- 
leys, although the snow lay deep in the 
high Sierras. Passes were choked, ravines 
filled and glaciers found on their slopes. 
And when the tardy rains came with the 
withheld southwesterly ‘‘trades,’’ the 
regular phenomenon recurred; ‘‘Jules’”’ 
flat, silently, noiselessly and _ peacefully 
went under water; the inhabitants moved 
tothe higher ground—perhaps a little 
more expeditiously from an impatience 
born of delay. The stage coach from 
Marysville made its usual detour and 
stopped before the temporary hotel, ex- 
press offices and general store of ‘‘Jules’’ 
under canvas, bark and the limp leaves of 
a spreading alder. It deposited a single 
passenger—Miles Hemmingway of San 
Francisco—but originally of Boston—the 
young secretary of a mining company, 
despatched to report upon the alleged 
auriferous value of Jules’. Of this he had 
been by no means impressed as he looked 
down upon the submerged cabins from the 
box seat of the coach, and listened to the 
driver’s lazy recital of the f 


was a vernal hope of the 


flood and of 
the singularly patient acceptance of it by 
the inhabitants. It was the old story of 
the southwestern miner’s indolence and 
incompetency—utterly inconsistent with 
and distasteful to his northern habits of 
thought and education. Here was their 
old fatuous endurance of Nature’s wild 
caprices without that struggle against 
them which brought others strength and 
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success; here was the old philosophy 
which accepted the prairie fire and cy- 
clone and survived them without advance- 
ment, yet without repining. Perhaps in 
different places and surroundings a_ sub- 
mission so stoic might have impressed 
him; in “gentlemen who tucked their 
dirty trousers in their muddy boots and 
lived only for the gold they dug, it did 
not seem to him heroic. Nor was he 
mollified as he stood beside the rude re- 
freshment bar—a few planks laid on 
trestles—and drank his coffee beneath the 
dripping canvas roof with an _ odd recol- 
lection of his boyhood and an inclement 
Sunday school picnic. Yet these men had 
been living in this shiftless fashion for 
three weeks! It exasperated him still more 
to think that he might have to wait there 
a few days longer for the water to subside 
sufficiently for him to make his examina- 
tion and report. As he took a proffered 
seat on a candle-box, which tilted under 
him, and surveyed the feeble makeshifts 
around him, his irascibility found vent. 

‘*Why, in the name of God! didn’t you 
—after you had been flooded out once 
build your cabins permanently on higher 
ground ?’’ 

Although the tone of his voice was 
more disturbing than his question, it 
pleased one of the loungers to affect to 
take it literally. 

‘*Well—ez you’ve put it that way—‘in 
the name of God!’’’ returned the man, 
lazily, ‘‘it must hev struck us that ez He 
was bossin’ the job, so to speak, and hand- 
lin’ things round here generally we 
might leave it to Him. It wasn’t our 
flood to monkey with.”’ 

‘And as He didn’t covenant, so to 
speak, to look arter this higher ground 
spechally, and make an Ararat of it for 
us—ez far ez we could see—we didn’t see 
any reason for settlin’ yer,’’ put in a sec- 
ond speaker with equal laziness. 

The secretary saw his mistake instant- 
ly and had experience enough of Western 
humor not to prolong the disadvantage of 
his unfortunate adjuration. He colored 
slightly and said, with a smile: ‘‘You 
know what I mean, you could have pro- 
tected yourselves better. A levee on the 
bank would have kept you clear of the 








highest water-mark.’’ 

‘*Hev you ever heard what the highest 
water-mark was?’’ said the first speaker 
turning to another of the loungers, with- 
out looking at the secretary. 
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‘*Never heard it—didn’t know there 
was a limit before,’’ responded the man. 

The first speaker turned back to the 
secretary. ‘‘Did you ever know what 
happened at Bulger’s on the North Fork? 
They had one o’ them levees.’’ 

‘*No. What happened ?’’ asked the sec- 
retary, impatiently. 

‘*They was fixed suthin’ like us,’’ re- 
turned the first speaker. ‘‘ They allowed 
they’d build a levee above their highest 
water-mark and did. It worked like a 
charm at first, but the water hed to go 
somewhere, and it kinder collected at the 
first bend. ‘Then it sorter raised itself on 
its elbows one day, and looked over the 
levee down upon whar some of the boys 
was washin’ quite comf’ble. Then it paid 
no sorter attention tothe limit o’ that 


high water-mark—but went six inches 
better! Not slow and quiet like ez it 


uster to—ez it does here—kinder fillin’ 
up from below-—-but went over witha 
rush and a current—hevin’, of course, 
the whole height of the levee to fall on 
t’other side whar the boys were sluic- 
ing.’’ He paused and amidst a profound 
silence added: ‘‘They say that Bulger’s 
was scattered promiscuously all along the 
Fork for five miles: I only know that one 
of his mules and a section of sluicing was 
picked up at Red Flat, eight miles away !’’ 
Mr. Hemmingway felt that there was 
an answer to this, but being wise, also 
felt that it would be unavailing. He 
smiled politely, and said nothing. At 
which the first speaker turned to him. 
‘“Thar ain’t anything to see to-day, 
but to-morrow, ez things go, the water 
oughter be droppin’. Mebbe you’d like 
to wash up now and clean yourself,’’ he 
added, with a glance at Hemmingway’s 


small portmanteau. ‘‘Ez we thought 
you’ld likely be crowded here we've 


rigged upacorner for you at Stanton’s 
shanty —with the women.’’ 

The young man’s cheek flushed slight- 
ly at some possible irony in this, and he 
protested with considerable stress that he 
was quite ready ‘‘to rough it’’ where he 
was. 

‘*T reckon it’s already fixed,’’ returned 
the man decisively; ‘‘so you’ld better 
come and I’ll show you the way.”’ 


” 


‘*One moment,’’ said Hemmingway, 
with a smile; ‘‘my credentiais are ad- 
dressed to the manager of the Boone 
Ditch Company at Jules’. Perhaps I 


ought to see him first.’’ 
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‘* All right—he’s Stanton.’’ 

‘*And—-—’’ hesitated the secretary, 
‘*you who appear to understand the lo- 
cality so well—I trust I may have the 
pleasure——’’ 

‘*Q, I’m Jules.’’ 

The secretary was a little startled and 
amused. So Jules was a person, and not a 
place! 

‘“Then you’re a pioneer?’’ asked Hem- 
mingway, a little less dictatorially, as 
they passed out under the dripping trees. 

‘*T struck this creek in the fall of ’49, 
comin’ over Livermore’s Pass with Stan- 
ton,’’ returned Jules with great brevity 
of speech and deliberate tardiness of de- 
livery. ‘‘Sent for my wife and two chil- 
dren the next year. Wife died same 
winter—change been too sudden for her, 
and contractin’ chills and fever at Sweet- 


water. When I kem here first 
thar wasn’t six inches o’ water in the 
creek, but thar was a heap of it over 


thar where you see tiiem yallowish green 
patches and strips o’ brush and grass. 
i All that war water then, and all 
that growth hez sprung up since.’’ 
Hemmingway looked around him. The 
‘‘higher ground’’ where they stood was 
in reality only a mound-like elevation 


above the dead level of the Flat and the . 


few trees were merely recent young wil- 
lows and alders. The area of actual de- 
pression was much greater than he had 
imagined and its resemblance to the bed 
of some prehistoric inland sea struck him 
forcibly. A previous larger inundation 
than Jules’ brief experience had ever 
known had been by no means improbable. 
His cheek reddened at his previous 
hasty indictment of the settlers’ igno- 
rance and shiftlessness, and the thought 
that he had probably committed his 
employers to his own rash confidence 
and superiority of judgment. How- 
ever, there was no evidence that this 
diluvial record was not of the remote past. 
He smiled again with greater security as 
he thought of the geological changes that 
had since tempered these cataclysms, 
and the amelioration brought by  settle- 
ment and cultivation. Nevertheless, he 
would make a thorough examination to- 
morrow. 

Stanton’s cabin was the furthest of 
these temporary habitations and was 
partly on the declivity which began to 
slope to the river’s bank. It was, like 
the others, a rough, shanty of unplaned 
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boards, but, unlike the others, it had a 


base of logs laid lengthwise on the 
ground and parallel with each other, on 
which the flooring and structure were se- 
curely fastened. ‘This gave it the appear- 
ance of a box sled on runners or a Noah’s 
Ark whose bulk had been reduced. Jules 
explained that the logs laid in that man- 
ner kept the shanty warmer and free 
from damp. Inreply to Hemmingway’s 
suggestion that it was a great waste of 
material, Jules simply replied that the 
logs were the ‘‘flotsam and jetsam’’of the 
creek from the overflowed mills below. 
Hemmingway again smiled. It was again 
the old story of Western waste and prodi- 
gality! Accompanied by Jules, however, 
he climbed up the huge slippery logs 
which made a platform before the door 
and entered. 

The single room was unequally di- 
vided; the larger part containing three 
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beds, by day rolled ina single pile in 
one corner to make room for a table and 
chairs. A few dresses hanging from nails 
on the wall showed that it was the wom- 
en’s room. The smaller compartment was 
again subdivided by a hanging blanket 
behind which was a rude bunk or berth 
against the wall, a table made of a pack 
ing box, containing a tin basin and can 
of water. This was his apartment. 

‘The women folks are down the creek 
bakin’ to-day,’’ said Jules, explanato- 
rily; ‘‘but I reckon that one of ’em will 
be up here ina jiffy to make supper—so 
you just take it 
easy till they : po 
come. I’ve got 4.5 
to meander over é 
to the claim 
afore I turn in, 
but you just lie 
by to-night and 
take a rest.’’ . 

He turned _— 
away, leav-~—< 
ing Hemming- 
way standing in 
the doorway, still distraught and 


hesitating. Nor did the young 
man recognize the delicacy of 


Jules’ leave-taking until he had 
unstrapped his portmanteau and 
found himself alone, free to make 
his toilette unembarrassed by coim- 
pany. But even then he would 
have preferred the rough com- 
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for whose going down they were waiting 
with an immobility as tranquil as the 
waters themselves! What marvelous in- 
competency—or what infinite patience! 
He knew, of course, their expected com- 
pensation in this ‘‘ground sluicing’’ at 
Nature’s own hand; the long rifts in the 
banks of the Creek which so _ often 
showed ‘‘the color’’ in the sparkling 
scales of river gold disclosed by the ac- 
tion of the water; the heaps of reddish 
mud left after its subsidence around the 
walls of the cabins—a deposit that often 
contained a treasure a dozen times more 
valuable than the cabin itself! 
And then he heard behind him a 
laugh, a short and _ panting 
breath, and, turning, beheld a 
young woman 
running toward 
him. In his first 
astounded sight 
of her, in her 
limp nankeen 
sun bonnet 
thrown back 
from her head 
by the impetus 
of her flight, he 
saw only too 
much hair, too 
much white 
teeth, too much 
eye flash and 
above all, as it 
appeared to him, 


panionship of the miners in the too much con- 
common dormitory of the general fidence in the 
store, to this intrusion upon the power of these 
half-civilization of the women, qualities. Even 
their pitiable little comforts and as she ran 
secret makeshifts. His disgust of = ey: it seemed to 
his own indecision which brought $ him that she 
him there, naturally recoiled in was pulling 
the direction of his host and host= ‘Lordy, | reckoned to git here afore Gown ostenta- 
esses, and after a hurried ablution, you'd git thro’ fixin’ up——” tiously the 
a change of linen and an attempt to rolled up sleeves 
remove the stains of travel from his of her pink calico gown over her shapely 


clothes he strode out impatiently into the 
open air again. 

It was singularly mild even for the 
season. The southwest trades blew soft- 
ly, and whispered to him of San Fran- 
cisco and the distant Pacific, with its 
long, steady swell. He turned again to 
the overflowed Flat beneath him and the 
sluggish yellow-water that scarcely broke 
a ripple against the walls of the half-sub- 
merged cabins. And this was the water 


arms. Iam inclined to think that the 
young gentleman’s temper was at fault, 
and his conclusion hasty; a calmer ob- 
server would have detected nothing of 
this in her frankly cheerful voice. Nev- 
ertheless, her evident pleasure in the 
meeting, seemed to him only obtrusive 
coquetry. 

‘*Lordy! I reckoned to git here afore 
you’ld get through fixin’ up, and in time 
to doa little prinkin’ myself, and here 
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you're out already.’’ She laughed, glanc- 
ing at his clean shirt and damp _ hair. 
‘*But all the same, we kin have a talk 
and you kin tell me all the news afore 
the other wimmen get up here. It’s a 
coon’s age since I was at Sacramento— 
and saw anybody or anything.’’ She 
stopped and instinctively detecting some 
vague reticence in the man before her, 
said, still laughing: ‘‘You’re Mr. Hem- 
mingway, ain’t you?’’ 

Hemmingway took off his hat quickly 
with a slight start at his forgetfuluess. 
‘‘T beg your pardon—yes, certainly.’’ 

‘*Aunt Stanton thought it was ‘Hum- 
mingbird,’ said the girl, with a laugh, 
‘*but I reckoned not. I’m Jinny Jules, 
you know; folks call me ‘J. J.’ It 
wouldn’t do fora Hummingbird and a 
Jay Jay to be in the same camp—would 


it? It would be just too funny !’’ 
Hemmingway did not find the humor 
of this so singularly exhaustive, but he 


was already beginning to be ashamed of 
his attitude toward her. ‘‘I’m very sorry 
to be giving you all this trouble by my 
intrusion; for I was quite willing to stay 
at the store yonder. Indeed,’’ he added, 
with a burst of frankness quite as sincere 
as her own, ‘‘if you think your father 
will not be offended I would gladly go 
there now.”’ 

If he still believed in her coquetry and 
vanity he would have been undeceived 
and crushed by the equal and sincere 
frankness with which she met this ungal- 
laut speech. ‘‘No! I reckon he wouldn't 
care if you’ld be as comf’ble and fit for to- 
morrow. But ye wouldn’t,’’ she said re- 
flectively. ‘‘The boys thar sit up late 
over euchre and swear a heap, and Simp- 
son who’d sleep alongside of ye, snores 
powerful, I’ve heard. Aunty Stanton kin 
do her level at that, too—and they say,”’ 
with alaugh, ‘“‘that I kin, too, but 
you're away off in that corner, and it 
won't reach you. So takin’ it all, by and 
large, you’ld better stay whar yeare. We 
wimmen—that-is, the most of us—will be 
off and away down to Robinson’s Bar 
shoppin’, afore sun up, so ye’ll sleep ez 
long ez ye want to, and find yer breakfast 


ready when ye wake. So I'll jest set to 
and get ye some supper and ye_ kin tell 
me all the doin’s in Sacramento and 


’Frisco while I’m workin’.”’ 

In spite of her unconscious rebuff to 
his own vanity, Hemmingway felt a 
in his 


sense of relief, and less constraint 
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iclations to this decidedly 
hostess. 

‘*Can I help 
asked, eagerly. 

‘‘Well, ye might bring me an armful 
o’ wood from the pile under the alders ef 
ye ain’t afraid o’ dirtyin’ your coat,’’ she 
said, tentatively. 

Mr. Hemmingway was not afraid—he 
declared himself delighted! He brought 


provincial 


you in any way?’’ he 


a generous armful of small cut willow 
boughs, end deposited them before a 


small stove, which seemed a temporary 
substitute for the usual large adobe 
chimney that generally occupied the en- 
tire gable of a miner’s cabin. An elbow 
and short length of stove pipe carried the 
smoke through the cabin side. But he 
also noticed that his fair companion had 
used the interval to put on a pair of white 
cuffs and a collar. However, she brushed 
the green moss from his sleeve with some 
towelling, and although this operation 
brought her so near to him that her 
breath—as soft and warm as the South 
West trades—stirred his hair, it was evi- 
dent that this contiguity was only frontier 
familiarity, as far removed from conscious 
coquetry as it was perhaps from educated 
delicacy. 

‘“The boys gin’rally kem to take up 
enough wood for me to begin with,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but I reckon they didn’t know I 
was comin’ up so soon.’’ 

Hemmingway’s distrust returned a 
little at this obvious suggestion that he 
was only a substitute for their general 
gallantry, but he smiled and said some- 
what bluntly: ‘‘I don’t suppose you lack 
for admirers here.’’ 

The girl, however, took him literally. 
‘‘Lordy, no! Meand Mamie Robinson 
are the only girls for fifteen miles along 
the Creek. Admirers? I call it jest pes- 
terin’, sometimes! I'll reckon I'll hev to 
keep a dog!’’ 

Hemmingway shivered! Yes, she was 
not only conscious but spoilt already. He 
pictured to himself the uncouth gallantries 
of the settlement, the provincial badinage, 
the feeble rivalries of the young men 
whom he had_ seen at the General Store. 
Undoubtedly this was what she was ex- 
pecting in him! 

‘*Well,’’ she said, turning from 
fire she had_ kindled, ‘‘while 
settlin’ the table tell me what’s a 
in Sacramento! I reckon you’ve 
heaps of lady friends thar—I’m 


the 
I’m 
doin’ 
got 
told 


















She lifted the big molasses can — 
of a Greek water bearer. 


there’s lots of fashions just from the 
States.’’ 

*‘T’m afraid I don’t know enough of 
them to interest you,’’ he said, drily. 

‘*Go on and talk,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Why, 
when Tom Flynn kem back from Sacra- 
mento, and he warn’t thar more nora 
week, he just slung yarns about his do- 
in’s thar to last the hull rainy season.’’ 

Half amused and half annoyed, Hem- 
mingway seated himself on the little plat- 
form beside the open door and began a 
conscientious description of the progress 
of Sacramento, its new buildings, hotels 
and theatres, as it had struck him on his 
last visit. Fora while he was somewhat 
entertained by the girl’s vivacity and 
eager questioning, but presently it began 
to pall. He continued, however, with a 
grim sense of duty, and partly as a reason 
for watching her in her household duties. 
Certainly she was graceful! Her tall, 
lithe but beautifully moulded figure, 
even in its characteristic Southwestern 
indolence, fell into poses as picturesque 
as they were unconscious. She lifted the 
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. with the attitude 


big molasses can from its shelf on 
the rafters with the attitude of a 
Greek water bearer; she upheaved 
the heavy flour sack to the same 
secure shelf with the upraised 
palms of an Egyptian caryatid. 
Suddenly she interrupted Hem- 
mingway’s perfunctory talk with 
a hearty laugh. He started; looked 
up from his seat on the platform, 
avd saw that she was standing 
over him and regarding him with 
a kind of mischievous pity. 
‘*Took here,’’ she said; ‘‘I 
reckon that’ll do! You kin pull 
up short! I kin see what’s the 
matter with you, you’re jest plumb 
tired—tinkered out, and want to 
turn in! So jest you sit that quiet 
until I get supper ready and never 
mind me.’’ In vain Hemmingway 
protested, with a rising color; the 
girl only shook her head. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell me! You ain’t keering to 
talk and you’re only playin’ Sac- 
ramento statistics on me,’’ she 
retorted, with unfeigned cheer- 


fulness. ‘‘Anyhow—here’s the 
Wimmen comin’ and supper is 
ready.’’ 





There was a sound of weary, re- 
signed ejaculations and pantings, 
and three gaunt women in lustre- 
less alpaca gowns appeared before the 
cabin. ‘They seemed prematurely aged 
and worn with labor, anxiety and ill 
nourishment. Doubtless somewhere in 
these ruins a flower like Jay Jules had 
once flourished; doubtless somewhere in 
that graceful nymph herself, the germ of 
this dreary maturity was hidden. Hem- 
mingway welcomed them with a serious- 
ness equal to their own. 

The supper was partaken with the 
kind of joyless formality which in the 
Southwest is supposed to indicate deep re- 
spect—even the cheerful Jay falling un- 
der the influence, and-it was with a feel- 
ing of relief that at last the young man 


retired to his fenced-off corner for soli- 
tude and repose. He gathered, however, 
that before ‘‘sun up’’ the next morning 


the older women were going to Rattle- 
snake Bar for the weekly shopping, leav- 
ing Jay as before, to prepare his break- 
fast and then join them later. It was al- 
ready a change in his sentiments to find 
himself looking forward to that téte-a- 
téte with the young girl, asa chance of 
















pre, 


ned 





redeeming his character in her eyes. He 
was beginning to feel he had been stupid, 
unready and withal prejudiced. He un- 
dressed himself in his seclusion, broken 
only by the monotonous voices in the ad- 
joining apartment. From time to time he 
heard fragments and scraps of their con- 
versation, always in reference to affairs of 
the household and settlement, but never 
of himself, not even the suggestion of a 
prudent lowering of their voices——and 
fell asleep. He woke up twice in the 
night with a sensation of cold so marked 
and distinct from his experience of the 
early evening, that he was fain to pile his 
clothes over his blankets to keep warm. 
He fell asleep again, coming once more to 
consciousness with a sense of a slight 
jar, but relapsing again into slumber for 
he knew not how long. Then he was fully 
awakened by a voice calling him, and 
opening his eyes, beheld the blanket par- 
tition put aside, and the face of Jay thrust 
forward. ‘To his surprise it wore a look 
of excited astonishment, dominated by 
irrepressible laughter. ‘‘Get up quick as 
you kin,’’ she said, gaspingly; ‘‘this is 
about the killingest thing that ever hap- 
pened!’’ She disappeared, but he could 
still hear her laughing and to his utter 
astonishment with her disappearance the 
floor seemed to change its level. A giddy 
feeling seized him; he put his feet to the 
floor; it was unmistakably wet and ooz- 
ing: He hurriedly clothed himself, still 
accompanied by the strange feeling of 
oscillation and giddiness, and passed 
through the opening into the next room. 
Again his step produced the same effect 
upon the floor and he actually stumbled 
against her shaking figure, as she wiped 
the tears of uncontrollable mirth from 
her eyes with her apron. The contact 
seemed to upset her remaining gravity. 
She dropped into a chair, and pointing 
to the open door, gasped: ‘‘ Look 
thar! .Lordy! How’s that for 
high!’’ threw her apron over her 
head and gave way to an-*up- 
roarious fit of laughter. 
Hemmingway turned to the open 
door—a lake was before him on the 
level of the cabin! He stepped for- 
ward on the platform—the water 
was right and left—all around 
him! The platform dipped slightly 
to his step. The cabin was afloat! 
Afloat upon its base of logs like a 
raft, the whole structure upheld by 
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the floor on which the logs were securely 
fastened! The high ground had disap- 
peared—the river, its banks, the green 
areas beyond; they—and they alone— 
were afloat upon an unknown inland sea! 

He turned an astounded and serious 
face upon her mirth. ‘‘When did it 
happen ?’’ he demanded. She checked her 
laugh—more from a sense of polite def- 
erence to his mood than any fear, and 
said quietly: ‘‘That gits me! Every- 
thing was all right two hours ago when 
the wimmen left. It was too early to get 
your breakfast and rouse ye out, and I 
fell asleep, I reckon, until I felt a kind 
o’ slump and a jar.’’ Hemmingway re- 
membered his own half-conscious sensa- 


tion. ‘‘Then I got up and saw we wuz 
adrift. I didn’t waken ye, for I thought 


it was only a sort of wave that would 
pass. It wasn’t until I saw we were mov- 
in’ andthe hull rising ground gettin’ 
away that I thought o’ callin’ ye.’’ 

He thought of the vanished General 
Store! Of her father! The workers on the 
bank! The helpless women on their way 
to the Bar! and turned almost savagely 
on her. 

‘*But the others, where are they ?’’ he 
said, indignantly.- ‘‘Do you call thata 
laughing matter ?’’ 

She stopped at the sound of his voice 
as ata blow. Her face hardened into im- 


mobility, yet when she replied it was 
with the deliberate indolence of her 
father. ‘‘The wimmen are up on the 
Pe ” ay we 
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hills by this time. The boys hev been 
drowned out many times afore this, and 
got clear off, on sluice boxes and timber, 
without squealing! Tom Flynn went 
down ten miles to Sawyers once on two 
bar’ls, and I never heard that he was 
cryin’ when they picked him up,’’ 

A flush came to Hemmingway’s cheek, 
but with a gleam of intelligence. Of 
course the inundation was known to 
them first, and there was the wreckage to 
support them! They had clearly saved 
themselves. If they had abandoned the 
cabin it was because they knew its secur- 
ity—perhaps had even seen it safely 
adrift. 

‘*Has this ever happened to the cabin 
before ?’’ he asked, as he thought of its 
peculiar base. 

“ao. 

He looked at the water again. There 
was a decided current. ‘The overflow was 
evidently no part of the original inunda- 
tion. He put his hand inthe water. It 
was icy cold. Yes! he understood it now. 
It was the sudden melting of snow in 
the Sierras which had brought this vol- 
ume down the cafion. But was there more 
still to come? 

‘‘Have you anything like a long pole 
or stick in the cabin ?’’ 

‘*Nary,’’ said the girl, opening her big 
eyes and shaking her head with a simu- 
lation of despair, which was, however, 
flatly contradicted by her laughing 
mouth. 

‘*Nor any cord nor twine?’’ he con- 
tinued. 

She handed him a ball of coarse twine. 
‘‘May I take a couple of these hooks?’’ 
he asked, pointing to some rough iron 
hooks in the rafters on which bacon and 
jerked beef were hanging. 

She nodded. He dislodged the hooks, 
greased them with the bacon rind and 
affixed them to the twine. 

‘*Fishin’ ?’’ she said, demurely. 

‘‘Exactly,’’ he replied, gravely. 

He threw the line in the water. It 
slackened at about six feet, straightened 
and became taut at an angle, and then 
dragged. After one or two sharp jerks he 
pulled it up. A few leaves and grasses 
were caught in the hooks. He examined 
them attentively. 

‘*We’re not in the Creek,’’ he said, 
‘nor in the old overflow. There’s no 


mud nor gravel on the hooks and these 
grasses don’t grow near water.’ 
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‘* Now that’s mighty cute of you,’’ she 
said, admiringly, as she knelt beside him 
on the platform. ‘‘Let’s see what you’ve 
caught. Look yer!’’ she added, suddenly 
lifting a limp stalk; ‘‘that’s ‘old man,’ 
‘and thar ain’t a scrap of it grows nearer 
than Springer’s Rise—four miles from 
home.’’ 

‘*Are you sure?’’ he asked quickly. 

‘Sure as pop! I used to go huntin’ it 
for smellidge.”’ 

‘*For what ?’’ he said, with a bewild- 
ered smile. ; 

‘*For this’’—she thrust the leaves to 
his nose and then to her own pink nos- 
trils. ‘‘For—for’’—she hesitated and 
then with a mischievous simulation of 
correctness, added—‘‘for the perfume.”’ 

He looked at her admiringly. For all 
her five feet ten inches what a mere child 
she was, after all! What a fool he was to 
have taken a resentful attitude toward 
her. How charming and graceful she 
looked, kneeling there beside him. 

‘*Tell me,’’ he said, suddenly, in a 
gentler voice, ‘‘what were you laughing 
at just now?’’ 

Her brown eyes wavered for a moment 
and then brimmed with merriment. She 
threw herself sideways ina leaning pos- 
ture, supporting herself on one arm, while 
with the other hand she slowly drew out 
her apron string as she said in a demure 
voice: ‘‘Well, I reckoned it was just too 
killin’ to think of you, who didn’t want 
to talk to me, and would hev given your 
hull pile to hev skipped out o’ this—jest 
stuck here alongside 0’ me, whether you 
would or no—for Lord knows how long!’’ 

‘*But that was last night,’’ he said, in 
a tone of raillery. ‘‘I was'tired and you 
said so yourself, you know. But I’m 
ready to talk now.. What shall I tell 
you . 

‘“‘Anything,’’ said the girl with a 
laugh. 

‘What Iam thinking of?’’ he said, 
with frankly admiring eyes. 

‘*Ves.’’e 

‘*Everything ?’’ he said, boldly. 

‘‘Yes, everything.’’ She stopped and 
leaning forward suddenly caught the 
brim of his soft felt hat and drawing it 
down smartly over his audacious eyes, 
said: ‘‘Everything but that.’’ 

It was with some difficulty and some 
greater embarrassment that he succeeded 
in getting his eyes free again. When he 
did so she had risen and entered the 
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cabin. Disconcerted as he was, he was re- 
lieved to see her expression of amuse- 
ment was unchanged. Was her act a 
piece of rustic coquetry, or had she re- 
sented his advances? Nor did her next 
words settle the question. 

‘*Ye kin do your nice talk and philan- 
derin’ after we’ve settled whar we are, 
whar we’re goin’, and what’s goin’ to 
happen. Jest now it ’pears to me that ez 
these yer logs are the only thing betwixt 
us and ‘kingdom come,’ ye’d better be 
hustlin’ round with a few spikes to clinch 
‘em to the floor.’’ 

She handed him a hammer and a few 
spikes. He obediently set to work, with 
little confidence, however, in the secur- 
itv of the fastening. There was neither 
rope nor chain for lashing the logs to- 
gether; a stronger current and a collision 
with some submerged stump or wreckage 
would loosen them and wreck the cabin! 
But he said nothing. It was the girl who 
broke the silence. 

‘‘What’s your front name?’ 

‘*Miles.’’ 

‘‘Miles—that’s a funny name. I 
reckon that’s why you war so far off and 
distant at first.’’ 

Mr. Hemmingway thought this very 
witty, and said so. ‘‘But,’’ he added, 

when I was a little nearer, a moment 
ago, you stopped me.’’ 

‘*But you was moving faster than the 
! I reckon you don’t take that 


shanty was! 
gait with your lady friends in Sacra- 
mento! However, you kin talk now.”’ 

‘But you forget I don’t know where 
we are, or what’s going to happen.’’ 

‘*But I do,’’ she said quietly. ‘‘In a 
couple of hours we'll be picked up, so 
you'll be free again.’’ 

Something in the confidence of her 
mauner made him goto the door again 
ind look out. There was scarcely any 
current now, and the cabin seemed mo- 

onless. Even the wind, which might 

ve acted upon it, was wanting. They 
¢ apparently in the same position as 

fore, but his sounding line showed that 
the water was slightly falling! He came 

k and imparted the fact with a certain 
confidence born of her previous praise of 
his knowledge. ‘To his surprise she only 
laughed and said lazily: ‘‘We'll be all 
right, and you'll be free in about two 
hours.’’ 


we 


‘‘T see no sign of it,’’ he said, looking 
‘ 
through the door again. 
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‘“That’s because you’re looking in the 
water and the sky and the mud for it,’’ 
she said, with a laugh. ‘‘I reckon ye’ve 
bin trained to watch them things a heap 
better than to study the folks about 
here.’’ 

‘*T dare say you’re right,’’ said Hem- 
mingway, cheerfully, ‘‘but I don’t 
clearly see what the folks about here 
have to do with our situation just now.’’ 

‘*You’ll see,’’ she said, with a smile of 
mischievous mystery. ‘‘All the same,’’ 
she added, with a sudden and dangerous 
softness in her eyes; ‘‘I ain’t sayin’ 
that you ain’t kinder right, neither.’’ 

An hour ago he would have laughed at 
the thought that a mere look and sen- 
tence like this from the girl could have 
made his heart beat. ‘‘’Then I may go on 
—and talk.’’ 

She smiled, but her eyes said ‘‘ Yes, 
plainly. 

He turned to take a chair near. Sud- 
denly the cabin trembled, there, was a 
sound of scraping, a bump, and then the 
whole structure tilted to one side and 
they were both thrown violently toward 
the corner, with a swift inrush of water. 
Hemmingway quickly caught the girl by 
the waist; she clung to him instinctively, 
yet still laughing, as with a desperate 
effort he succeeded in dragging her to the 
upper side of the slanting cabin, and mo- 
mentarily restoring its equilibrium. They 
remained for an instant breathless. But 
in that instant he had drawn her face to 
his and kissed her. She disengaged her- 
self gently, with neither excitement nor 
emotion, and pointing to the open door, 
said: ‘‘Look there!’’ 

Two of the logs which formed the 
foundation of their floor were quietly 
floating in the water before the cabin! 
The submerged obstacle or snag which 
had torn them from their fastenings was 
still holding the cabin fast. Hemming- 
way saw the danger. He ran along the 


} 


narrow ledge to the point of contact and 
unhesitatingly leaped into the icy cold 
water. It reached his armpits before his 
feet struck the obstacle—evidently a 
stump with a projecting branch. Bracing 
himself against it he shoved off the cabin. 
But when he struck out to follow it he 
found that the log nearest him was loose 
and his grasp might tear it away. At the 
same moment, howeyer, a pink calico 
arm fluttered above his head, and a strong 
grasp seized his coat collar. The cabin 


” 
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half revolved as the girl dragged him in 
the open door. 

‘*VYou bantam !’’ she said with a laugh; 
‘why didn’t you let me dothat? I’m 
taller than you! But,’’ she added, look- 
ing at his dripping clothes and dragging 
out a blanket from the corner, ‘‘I 
couldn’t dry myself as quick as you kin!”’ 
To her surprise, however, Hemmingway 
tossed the blanket aside, and pointing to 
the floor which was already filled with 
water, ran tothe still warm stove, de- 
tached it from its pipe, and threw it over- 
board. The sack of flour, bacon, molasses 

and sugar 


x, and all the 
SL is, heavier ar- 
/ ticles fol- 















lowed it 
into the 
Wag Stream. 
Relieved 
of their 
weight the 
cabin base 
rose an 
inch or two 


J 


higher. 
Then he 
74 sat down 
and said: 

“There! 

that may 
keep us afloat 
for that ‘couple 
of hours’ you 
speak of. So I suppose I may talk 
now!’’ 

‘*VYe haven’t no time,’’ she said, ina 
graver voice. ‘‘It won’t be as long asa 
couple of hours now. Look over thar!’ 

He looked where she pointed across 
the gray expanse of water. At first he 
could see nothing. Presently he saw a 
mere dot on its face which at times 
changed to a single black line. 

‘*Tt’s a log—like these,’’ he said. 

‘‘Tt’s no log. It’s an Injin’s dug out, 
comin’ for me.’’ 
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Tom Flynn. 
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‘Your father?’’ he said, joyfully. 

She smiled pityingly. ‘‘It’s Tom 
Flynn. Father’s got suthin’ else to look 
after. ‘Tom Flynn hasn’t.’’ 

A canoe made from a hollowed log. 

‘*And who’s Tom Flynn?’’ he asked, 
with an odd sensation. 

‘‘The man I’m engaged to,’’ she said 
gravely, with a slight color. 

The rose that blossomed on her cheek 
faded in his. There was a moment of -si- 
lence. Then he said frankly: ‘‘I owe you 
some apology. Forgive my folly and im- 
pertinence a moment ago. How could I 
have known this?’ 

‘“You took no more than you deserved 
—or that Tom would have objected to,’’ 
she said, with a little laugh. ‘‘You’ve 
been mighty kind and handy.”’ 

**T’m afraid,’’ he said, with a forced 
laugh, ‘‘that I was a little too hasty in 
disposing of your goods and _ possessions. 
We could have kept afloat a little longer.’’ 

‘*Tt’s all the same’’ she said, with a 
slight laugh, ‘‘it’s jest as well, we didn’t 
look too comf’able—to him.’’ 

He did not reply—he did not dare to 
look at her! Yes! It was the same 
coquette he had seen last night! His 
first impressions were correct ! 

The canoe came on rapidly now, pro- 
pelled by a powerful arm. In a few mo- 
ments it was alongside and its owner 

jumped on the platform. He nodded 
simply tothe girl and shook Hem- 
mingway’s hand warmly. 

Then he madea hurried apology 
for his delay. It was so difficult to find 
‘*the lay’’ of the drifted cabin. He had 
struck out first for the most dangerous spot 
—their ‘‘old clearing’’ on the right bank 
with its stumps and new growths—and it 
seemed he was right! And all the rest 
were safe, and ‘‘nobody was hurt.”’ 

‘* All the same, Tom,’’ she said when 
they were seated and paddling off again. 
‘*You don't know how near you came to 
losing me.’’ 

Then she raised her beautiful eyes and 
looked significantly, not at him, but at 
Hemimingway. 

When the water was down at Jules’ the 
next day, they found certain curious 
changes, and some gold, and the secretary 
was able to make a favorable report.” But 
he made none whatever of his impressions 
‘‘When the Water was up at Jules’,’’ 
though he often wondered if they were 
actually trustworthy. 
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BILLSON, THE PARIAH* 


MORGAN ROBERTSON 


O ONE at, the hotel knew who or 
what Billson was. He never talk- 
ed of himself, his* past or his 

future. He was genial enough in a 
quiet, matter-of-fact way, but paid 
more attention to the men than the 
ladies. Once he ventured the ‘‘guess’’ 
that the latter were a lot of mag- 
pies, to young Smith, who reported it. 
Five ladies cut him, and the rest tor- 
tured him with remarks, until Billson 
expostulated; when one of them, with- 
out explaining why, hotly declared her 
opinion that he was anything but a gen- 
tleman. Then they all dropped him. 
Billson understood, and the battle began. 

Billson smoked very good cigars asa 
rule, but now took up with a_ short, 
black pipe—which he carried in his 
pocket when not in his mouth, and 
smoked the vilest ‘‘whang’’ he could 
find. ‘Though skilfully careful not to 
smoke to windward of the ladies, his 
presence was a continual menace and an 
eye-sore. He disfigured the beach. His 
table manners had never been exquisitely 
fine-—-always spooning up his soup the 
wrong way, but now he shockingly put 
his knife in his mouth. He developed a 
strange liking for soup; asked for a sec- 
ond allowance, and raised quite a row 
one day when the waiter said that ‘‘soup 
was out.’’ And he would heap his plate 
up with all sorts of viands, and when 
every square inch of it was occupied by 
something, bolt the whole in a hurry and 
ask for dessert. This was disgusting. 
Whatever else Billson was, he certainly 
was not a gentleman. Even the men 
soured on him, and the landlord was re- 
minded that he advertised select c »mpany, 
and had inflicted on them—Billson. But 
Billson had paid, the day before, a month 
in advance, and action by the landlord 
hung fire. 

Beresford had been promising fora 
fortnight that his new yacht would soon 
appear in the anchorage off the hotel, and 
one day she came, shiny, black, and beau- 
tiful; a fine schooner, carrying with the 
sailing-master, a mate and ten men. 


*(Copyrighted 1898 by Howard, Ainslee & Company.) 


Beresford was an amateur sailor and knew 
it, and for days the table small talk was 
enlivened with nautical lore and techni- 
calities. This palled in time, and they 
stopped asking for further enlighten- 
ment, but hoped that he would take them 
out sailing. Billson, who had never 
spoken three words to him after the first 
meeting, and had paid no attention to 
the table talk, now asked questions—the 
simplest, most foolish questions, about 
ships, yachts, and nautical life. Why, he 
didn’t even know where the bow was, or 
the stern, or starboard from port. 

Billson interrogated, and Beresford ex- 
plained, and Billson interrogated, until 
the whole company wished them both in 
Jericho—until, of course, the hoped for 
sail was forthcoming. Then Billson asked 
if he could not give him a rate in the 
Deep Water Insurance Company, and on 
being told that the yacht was already in- 
sured in that very company, said: ‘‘Oh,’’ 
and looked foolish and tired. At last they 
knew what Billson did for a living. 

After afew trial trips Beresford was 
ready, and invited every guest at the 
hotel to a two weeks’ cruise up the coast. 
Everybody accepted—even Billson, who 
was now generally disliked. Some of the 
ladies vowed they wouldn’t go if he did, 
but changed their minds at the last mo- 
ment. And one of the men more than 
hinted that Billson ashore could be 
frowned into certain limits of propriety, 
but Billson afloat, in a strange environ- 
ment, would certainly disgrace H@nself. 
To this Beresford airswered that Billson 
was his pupil, and had shown such a keen 
interest, etc., etc. 

So Billson with his pipe in his pocket, 
smelling dreadfully, went aboard with 
the rest. 

Nothing aggravates the little mean- 
nesses of human nature like a yachting 
trip after the first novelty has worn off, 
unless it is a voyage around the Cape on 
a passenger ship. In three days the gen- 
tlemen had ceased to be civil, and five 
ladies didn’t speak to five others of the 
party—excluding Billson. Even Beres- 
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ford, good host that he was, yielded to 
the baleful influence of light winds and 
ennui and became indifferent. Billson 
alone was unscathed. 

He expanded and showed an inclina- 
tion to forgive and forget and talk, but 
Was unanimously frowned upon, and one 
evening, as they danced on the white 
deck in the moonlight, and he askeda 
young lady to honor him, she declined 
and snubbed him pointedly. Sothe pariah 
took himself to the society of the sailing- 
master and mate, who seemed to like 
him, and who, when he became fright- 
fully seasick next day, assisted him to 
the lee scuppers and cared for him, an 
object of pity and derision to the rest. 











but before more could be done the yacht 
was on her beam ends, and screaming 
women and pale-faced men clung to the 
fittings of the nearly upright deck, while 
a vicious, rainless transparency whistled 
through her rigging. 

‘‘Hard up,’’ yelled the sailing-mas- 
ter, waist deep in the lee scuppers, into 
which he had slipped. The helmsman 
could not hear his voice, but already had 
the wheel over. Billson, a big, strong 
man, pulled himself up to the weather 
rail and thence aft to the main sheet, 
which he carefully slacked off until half 
the boom was immersed. It did not help 
—she had no steerage way and would not 
pay off, though she righted a little. 











His table manners had never been exquisitely fine, but now he shockingly put his knife, in his mouth 


Billson explained that he had not been 
on the water for a long time, and always 
felt qWalmish at first if it was choppy. 
Superlative words, ‘‘at first.’’ 

At the end of along hot day of dead 
calin and drifting a peculiar appearance 
of the sky over the dark line of land to 
the westward caused the sailing-master 
to study it uneasily, consult his barome- 
ter, and remark: 

‘‘Looks something like a white squall, 
doesn’t it ?’’ 

He spoke to Bilison, but Beresford, 
standing near, answered sharply: ‘‘If it 
is a squall, captain, it would be much 
better to take precautions than to gossip 
with the guests.’’ 

Light sails were hurriedly taken in, 


It was a supreme moment. ‘The water 
was lapping over the open hatches and 
pouring into the cabin windows at a rate 
that would soon sink her. Billson seized 
an axe, and as quickly as he could made 
his way forward onthe rail. ‘The help- 
less captain, vainly trying to climb up 
where he could be of use, caught Bill- 
son’s eye as he stopped at the main rig- 
ging, and by a motion of the arm sig- 
nalled approval. Billson nodded. 

‘*Stand clear,’’ he roared. Down came 
the axe on a lanyard, and the after 
shroud sprang into the air like a whip- 
lash. Again the axe descended and the 
next shroud, held by ratlines, sagged 
below the last. One more stroke, and the 
mainmast was relieved of all suppport. 
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Down came the 





It bent, creaked, and with a crash, 
snapped at the deck and dropped over- 
board, taking the boom and sail with it. 
Luckily, no one was in the way. Billson 
watched the yacht right herself, and go 
staggering off before the wind; then he 
put the axe in its place. Beresford, 
white and trembling, asked no questions 
about this destructive waste of a good 
mainmast; the screaming of the wind 
made conversation difficult, and, besides, 
Billson paid no attention to him, but 
busied himself in advising and helping 
the helmsman. The dragging wreck of 
the mainmast made steering difficult. 

Forward, the captain and men were 
taking in the troublesome foresail, and 
had nearly finished when the lashings to 
the oars inthe gig on the quarter gave 
way, and four heavy, sixteen-foot oars 
whirled through the air into the crowd of 
men—terrible clubs when such a wind 
was the motive force. Three sailors re- 
ceived slight injuries, but the captain 
and mate were badly hurt—the first, 
knocked senseless by a ramming blow in 
the head; the other suffering from a 
broken ankle and the loss of his front 
teeth. 


axe on a lanyard, and the after shroud sprang into the air like a whip-lash 








They were carried below. Billson at 
the wheel beckoned to Beresford. 

‘*Your officers are injured. What are 
you going to do?’’ he shouted in his ear. 
Beresford looked helpless and pitiable. 

‘* Are you a navigator ?”’ 

A shake of the head answered. 

‘‘Have you any suggestion to offer? 
We are being blown to sea.’’ 

Beresford had none. 

‘“Then,’’ said Billson, ‘‘I assume 
charge of this yacht in the name of the 
company which I represent.’’ 

3illson seemed to be much taller than 
usual. He lifted his head and, high 
above the howling of the wind, senta 
roar forward that startled the men. 

‘Lay aft here one hand to the wheel.”’ 

A sailor came and relieved him. 

‘‘“Keep her east-south-east,’’ was the 
order he gave as he left them. 

‘‘Fast-sou’-east, sir. Aye, aye, sir, 
they answered. 

Billson was transformed. He called the 
coxswain of the gig aft. 

‘“*You will act mate and take your 
orders from me. ‘Tell the men they 
are on double pay. Get that foresail 
furled and take in the flying jib, then 


” 
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He was interrupted by a hearty, 


bring them aft and save the wreck of 
the mainmast.’’ 

Billson the disliked, Billson the pitied, 
embarrassed, bad mannered victim of 
sea sickness and ostracism, commanded 
the craft and all she contained. He or- 
dered the ladies below, and was obeyed. 
He ordered the gentlemen to the pumps, 
and was obeyed. He ordered Beresford 
out of his way and was obeyed. In short, 
he plotted the course onthe chart until 
the wind died away, rigged a jury mast 
out of the main boom, took an observa- 
tion or two with the captain’s sextant, 
and navigated the yacht to Boston, where 
he even declined a pilot. He did most of 
this from the quarter-deck, sending that 
mighty voice of his wherever he needed, 
in sharp, terse, and expressive sentences. 
Not a man in the crew needed to be told 
that Billson hada lawful right to com- 
mand. ‘They knew, by the peculiar ris- 
ing or falling inflection of the last word, 
when he gave an order, and the trained 
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though disrespectful laugh 


trick of handling the voice so that not a 
syllable was lost, showed that he had given 
orders before, and, being in good hands, 
they obeyed him. 

By some illogical fatality of reasoning 
Beresford could not grasp the whole sit- 
uation, and thought that Billson’s nauti- 

cal erudition came of his own tutelage, 
and his assuming command in that man- 
ner nothing but the natural tendency of a 
bad, arrogant disposition. Expatiating 
on this one day in the presence of his con- 
valescent sailing master, he was interrupt- 
ed by a hearty, though disrespectful laugh. 

‘*Why, didn’ t you know?’’ he said. 
‘“That’s Captain Billson. I made two 
voyages with him in the biggest ship out 
of Boston. He’s too smart a man to go to 
sea, and is manager, or chief engineer, or 
something, in some big insurance com- 
pany. Sea sick? Of course; some men 
never get over it.’ 

And, though Billson didn’t care, 
Beresford never forgave him. 
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CEREMONIES 






HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 


HE amount of gunpowder annually 
fired in ceremonial salutes by the 
United States Navy would fill the 

wmaagazines of Admiral Dewey’s fleet many 
times over. The money thus expended 
would add a cruiser to the service each 
year. Yet the use of this powder is not 
considered a waste by the Government or 
by the officers of the naval service. 

When one of our men-of-war enters a 
foreign port the flag of that country must 


receive his share of the general noise. 
An American vessel in port with a ves- 
sel of another nation must fire a salute of 
twenty-one guns on that nation’s holi- 
days. This latter custom sometimes leads 
to rather peculiar results. It is hardly 
compatible with a country’s dignity to 
celebrate its own defeat, but that is what 
occurs when an English warship fires a 
salute on the Fourth of July. 

Until recently British vessels, finding 
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be honored with twenty-one distinct and 
separate reports from the saluting bat 
tery. When the Fourth of July, the natal 
day of Independence, arrives, the occa- 
sion is marked by twenty-one guns on 
every ship in the service. 

When the Secretary of the Navy visits 
aship, much powder is burnt in his 
honor; and when an admiral of the fleet 
pays his official call to other ships, salvos 
are fired on his arrival and departure. If 
\dmiral Sampson should steam into the 
New York Navy Yard, the guns on the 
Cob Dock would boom forth in welcome, 
and strict naval etiquette requires that 
the officer in. charge of the yard should 


Rear-Admiral Walker Reviewing a Naval Brigade Ashore 


themselves in port with an American 
man-of-war near the Fourth, would con- 
sider it convenient to leave for several 
days of deep sea target practice. But the 
dawn of more amicable relations has 
changed all that, and it is now no uncom- 
mon thing to see English war vessels 
dressing ship and firing salutes with the 
Stars and Stripes at the fore. 

The market value of powder and the 
chronic bankrupt condition of some of 
the smaller countries makes the coming 
of a foreign man-of-war both untimely 
and unwelcome. Several years ago one of 
the old-time wooden corvettes of the 
United States Navy called at a port south 
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RECEIVING THE SECRFTAKY OF THE NAVY 


The two officers in the center are respectively, Captain A. S. Crowinshield and Lieut.-Comdr. A. Marix. 


of the line and fired the usual national 
salute as the anchor settled to its bed. 

The fort on the hill nearby remained 
silent instead of thundering forth in ac- 
knowledgement. Every one on board was 
lost in wonder at the apparent gross 
breach of international etiquette. Finally 
a small boat put off from shore, bearing a 
little man resplendent in gold lace. 

‘*The sefor capitan will pardon us,’’ 
he exclaimed, as he climbed over the 
side, ‘‘but we do not fire the gun because 
of no powder. If the sefor capitan will 
be so good as to loan us one dozen pounds 
or so, we gladly will salute the American 
flag.’’ 

The request was granted, and the joke, 
duly embellished by the officer on watch, 
was entered on the ship’s log. 

The very essence of naval life seems to 
be based on ceremony. What would be 
considered red tape ashore is a common 
order of events afloat. From the hour a 
ship goes into commission until the pen- 
nant is hauled down at the end of the 
cruise, officers and men live and have 
their being after a pattern marked out by 
the rules and regulations of the service. 

A ship is in ordinary and under the 
charge of the captain of the navy yard 
where she may be lying until written 
orders come from Washington directing 
that she be placed in commission ona 
certain day. The Detail Office has al- 


ready sent orders to the various officers 
selected, 


and drafts of men have been 


made up to form the crew. The officers 
and men designated gather on board, and 
when everything is in readiness the cap- 
tain orders the crew to be drawn up on 
the spardeck promptly at noon. 

He ther reads his orders from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, detailing him to the 
command; hoists the commission pennant 
to the main truck, and the Stars and 
Stripes to the gaff or staff at the stern, 
and the ship is in commission. 

From this time regular watches are 
kept night and day at sea and in port, an 
officer is continually on duty on the deck 


and an engineer officer in the engine- 
room. The marine officer stations his 


guard as sentries on the cabin door, at 
the scuttle-butt, and wherever a marine 
may be needed. 

The ceremony of going into commission 
is an important one, as from it dates the 
career of the ship itself, its cruise, the 
records of the crew and possibly the be- 
ginning of an eventful history. 

Of all the ceremonies on shipboard, 
probably the most picturesque, from a 
layman’s point of view, is that termed 
‘*Colors’’ in the Book of Regulations. It 
appeals to the sentiment of patriotism, 
and it has a tendency to inculcate that 
desirable virtue in the breasts of all who 
Witness it. Ten minutes before eight 
bells, or eight o’clock, each morning, 
fair weather or foul, the field music and 
band, if there be one on board, assemble 
aft on the port side of the quarterdeck. 
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There they stand in readiness until the 
captain’s orderly reports ‘‘Eight o’clock, 
sir,’’ to the officer of the deck. The latter 
calls out ‘‘Sound off!’’ the drummer and 
bugler give three rolls and three flour- 
ishes, and at the third roll the quarter- 
master at the halliards starts the flag 
from the deck. As it slowly rises to the 
peak the band plays the ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner,’’ When the ensign leaves the deck 
or rail, all sentries salute and remain at a 
salute until the band ceases to play the 
national air; all officers and men present 
stand, facing the ensign with heads un- 
covered, and are not supposed to leave 
this reverent attitude until Old Glory 
flaunts from the peak. 

This patriotic mark of respect for the 
Flag has not always been observed. In 
fact, the ceremony is of recent origin in 
the American naval service. Prior to the 
building of the new navy and the in- 
auguration of the naval apprentice system. 
American ships were manned by foreigners 
in many cases deserters from the English 
and Continental navies, whose sole incen- 
tive to service was Uncle Sam’s dollars. 
They had little regard for their officers 
and none at all for the Stars and Stripes. 
They shipped under aliases, and honored 
only one day in each month—the pay 
day. 

All that is changed now. Our fleets of 
gallant steel ships are manned by Amer- 
icans who, when the flag soars aloft at 
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morning colors, bare their heads with 
respect and reverence. It means home 
and country to them, and when the time 
at last arrived to pull the gun lanyard in 
its defense, they did so with the courage 
of their patriotism. 

A peculiar ceremony descending to us 
from the English navy of Nelson’s time 
is the manning of the gangway with side 
boys on occasions of official visits. ‘The 
rules read: ‘‘In ships where there are 
apprentices or other suitable men to act 
as side boys, they attend at the side when 
the side is piped as follows: 1. For offi- 
cials saluted with fifteen or more guns, 
eight side boys. 2. For officials saluted 
with eleven or thirteen guns, six. 3. For 
other officials of and above the relative 
rank of commander, and for officials en- 
titled to corresponding honors, four. 4. 
For other commissioned officers of the 
navy, and officials entitled to correspond- 
ing honors, two side boys. 

‘‘On the occasion of the official recep- 
tion or departure of a civil, diplomatic 
or consular official, or any commissioned 
officer of the army or navy, or person en- 
titled to corresponding honors, the side 
must be piped, unless the marine guard 
is paraded. The side is not piped for shore 
boats, but officers coming off in shore 
boats if in uniform, may be received with 
the pipe and side boys on reaching the 
deck. All honors, except such as social 
courtesy demands, may be dispensed with 











A PictuRESQUE CEREMONY 


Conferring the thanks of the King’s Daughters on Ensign Walter R. Gherardi (son of Admiral Gherardi, retired) for bravery in 


saving life 























DELIVERING THE CoLors 


A daily morning incident in naval brigade camps 


when the reception or departure takes 
place between sunset and 8 a. m., or when 
the officer is in plain clothes.”’ 

By piping is meant the sounding of a 
long shrill call by the boatswain’s mate 
on his whistle gr ‘‘ pipe.’’ He is supposed 
to commence as 
the visitor steps 


ment his back is 
turned they gen- 
erally scamper 
away with an 
eagerness indicat- 
ing their dislike 
for the ceremony. 
Like the usual 
run of naval for- 
malities, piping 
the sides is intend- 
ed solely to stamp 
the importance of 
an official’s stand- 
ing, or rank, in 
the service. Like 
many other the- 
atrical ceremo- 
nies, it is destined 
to become _  obso- 
lete in the course 
of time. 

It was a desire 
for display and os- 
tentation that 
caused the mann- 


ing of yards to be introduced in the ser- 
vice. The spectacle of several hundred 
men perched aloft on the slender unstable 
yards of a frigate was supposed to be im- 
pressive in the days when Captain Mar- 


ryat wrote his incomp 


arable sea yarns. 





upon the gangway 
ladder and to con- 
tinue until the 
official reaches the 
deck. In the old 
days when piping 
was more of a cer- 
emony than now, 
the test of a ca- 
pable boatswain’s 
mate was his abil 
ity to pipe at 
length. In other 
words the good 
mate was known 
by his lung power. 

In manning the 
sides, the boys se- 
lected stand in 
pairs on each side 
of the gangway 
and salute with 
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hands to caps as 
the visitor ap- 


pears. The mo- 


Guns’ Crews AT QUARTERS 


The men are inspected daily in their respective stations by their divisio 


to the Executive Officer 





1 officers and a report made 
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For many years it was a mark of honor 
paid only to royalty itself, but it was 
gradually extended to other distinguish- 
ed persons, and on the occasions of offi- 
cial visits to foreign ports Jack’s time 
was devoted alternately to bowing and 
scraping at the sides or trying to keep 
his balance on a ‘‘stick’’ a score of yards 
above the deck. The gradual disappear- 
ance of canvas as a motive power has 
served to abolish the ceremony. Among 


This repetition of the list of crimes and 
their fitting punishment in the naval 
decalogue twelve times each year serves 
to impress the men and to teach Jack that 
following the narrow path of probity and 
honor is well worth his while. To-day 
when our country is engaged in actual 
hosiilities, the Articles of War with their 
paragraphs treating of treason and its 
penalties, ‘‘conniving with an enemy,”’ 
aud the fate awaiting deserters, are read 
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PayMASTER’s CLERK CALLING THE ROLL at GENERAL MusTER 


This ceremony is enacted once every month on each vessel in commission 


the formalities in the service having some 
value is the reading of the Articles of 
War at the monthly general muster. The 
regulations state positively that the crew 
of each warship in service must be mus- 
tered the first Sunday of each month, that 
every man on board must answer to his 
name or be accounted for, and that the 
Articles of War be read distinctly and to 
the understanding of every hearer. 
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with peculiar interest on every ship in 
the service. 

In fact it is in these troublous times 
that all naval ceremonies are invested 
With strong attraction, and to the average 
citizen, whose purse helps to pay the cost 
of our naval bulwarks, anything con- 
nected with the service from the holy- 
stoning of adeck to the discharge of a 
broadside, is fascinating 
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THE 


ONGS of glory to the doughty sailor- 
fighters and their brave officers are 
still being chanted to the heroes who 

destroyed Admiral Cervera’s fleet when 
the Spaniard attempted to escape from the 
harbor of Santiago. We laud their cour- 
age, their miraculous skill, their wonder- 
ful endurance; and the noblest exhibition 
of virtue in the whole triumphant affair 
has not been forgotten. This was the 
humanity displayed by our men; and 
one of the greatest evidences of it may be 
gathered from the conduct of Captain 
Jack Phillip, of the 7evxas, which battle- 
ship had the lion’s share of the fighting. 
When the finishing shots were being 
belched forth into the every weak spot of 
the Almirante Oguendo, and the unhappy 











Texas 


MONTH’S CELEBRITIES 


ship was being turned toward the shore, 
there to be stranded, the men aboard the 
Texas raised a cheer of delight as they 
saw the enemy’s crew leaping and falling 
into the waves. 

‘*Don’t!’ shouted Captain Phillip, re- 
monstratively; ‘‘the poor devils 
dying.’”’ 

The men hearkened to his request with 
alacrity given to the most imperative 
order. This is one of those minor inci- 
dents that sound low amid the flare and 
blare of triumph’s clarions; but it is an 
indication of the admirable soul of the 
commander, who even in the heat of the 
strife could not forget that he was fight- 
ing his fellow-man. 

Again, when the smoke of 
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was clearing away and the magnificent navy 
of Spain lay smouldering and soaking on the 
beach of Cuba’s bloody shore, Captain Phil- 

lip called all hands aft to the quarterdeck 
and barring his head, addressed them 
thus: ‘‘I want to make public ac- 
knowledgment here that I believe 

in God the Father Almighty. 

I want all you officers and men 

to lift your hats and from your 

hearts to offer silent thanks to 

the Almighty.’’ 

The men did as they were 
bidden, and after a few mo- 
ments of deathlike stillness, 
| three tremendous cheers burst 

forth from their throats. 
With such a belief in the om- 
nipotence of the Divine Con- 
troller of Human _  Destinies, 
how can we hope but for vic- 
tory in our just cause of arms? 
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Yet a few days and the staid 








Wilhemina, Regina 


old kingdom of the Netherlands 
will be riotous with joy and 
festivity. For Wilhemina, 
Queen of the Netherlands and 
Princess of Orange Nassau, will 
take her place on the throne as 
regent of a good, thrifty and 
loyal race. We have been hear- 
ing much of Holland’s maiden 
queen since she first saw the 
light of day on August 31, 1880. 
We have been told of her royal 
toys, her royal tutors, her 
royal suitors and the royal 
bicycle which her guardians 
considered it undignified in her 
to mount. We have been wait- 
ing for her coronation this long 
time, and now it comes just 
when we are absorbed in our 
own affairs. But if we cannot 
assist at the splendorous historic 
ceremonies incident to the coro- 

: nation of a queen, wecan at 
ETE ELL. least read of them and of the 
Hon. George F. Hoar wonderful people who drive 
Photo by Clinedinst Senator from Massachusetts back the sea year after year 
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from a land which they have made rich in 
art and science and commerce. The cere- 
monies of the reception of the queen into 
Amsterdam for her coronation in the New 
Church till her return te the Hague and 
subsequent retirement to the Palace at 
Soestdyk will occupy almost a fortnight. 
30th the Hague and Amsterdam will 
in gala during this period, and every 
possible kind of féte will be held, froma 
serenade at dawn before the Royal Palace 
to a series of bicycle races before Her 
Majesty. The people will enjoy and profit 
by all this, and the maiden queen will 


be 


Macazine by Mr. Axel Stake, a friend of Andree’s 
enter upon her reign with huzzas of good 
will and encouragement. Long life and 
good fortune attend her! 


The following correspondence which 
passed recently between Senator Hoar of 
Massachusetts and Professor Norton, late 
president of Harvard College, is of ex- 
ceeding interest both from the firm 
epistolary style which marks it, the posi- 
tion and influence of the correspondents, 
and the importance as well as timeliness 
of the subject. 
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(Professor Charles Eliot Norton to Senator Hoar.) 


Ashfield, July 15, 1898. 

The Hon. George F. Hoar, Worcester: 

Sir:—You have seen fit, disregarding our 
almost life-long relations of friendliness, to 
make a public attack on me of verbal sever- 
ity, but of such a nature as to relieve me from 
all necessity of self-defense. Having the in- 
tention of making an attack of this sort, it 
might have been expected that you would be 
careful to make sure of its grounds. This, 
however, was not the case. You assail me for 
words which you say you have seen quoted as 
addressed by me to “the youth of the univer- 
sity,’? where you and I were classmates more 
than fifty years ago. If you saw them thus 
quoted you were led into error. No such words 
were addressed by me to the youth of the uni- 
versity. They are garbled sentences from an 
account ina Western newspaper of an inter- 
view with me dishonorably obtained and 
incorrectly reported. I did say to the youth 
of the university that this war with Spain 
was ‘‘inglorious ;’’ that for the accomplish- 
ments of the ends which as a nation we pro- 
fessed to seek by its means it was ‘‘needless”’ 
and consequently ‘‘criminal;’’ that every 
American had his life at the service of his 
country, but that they should carefully con- 
sider whether the best use they could make of 
themselves in her service was to enlist in such 
awar. Isee no reason to change these opin- 
ions and this advice. 

Your obedient servant, 
C. E. Norton. 


(Senator Hoar to Professor Charles Eliot Norton.) 


Worcester, Mass., July 18, 1898. 

My Dear Sir :—I have your letter of July 15. 
Iam sorry that what you say does not seem 
toimpose upon me any necessity for either 
apology or regret, The utterances attributed 
to you which I quoted were printed in many 
of the newspapers of the country fora long 
time without being disavowed. It seems im- 
possible that a man who does not entertain 
such sentiments in substance should fail to dis- 
avow them if he have any care or respect for 
the opinions of his countrymen. But whether 
they were literally reported or not, they are 
in general accord, I am sorry to say, with the 
sentiments I am constantly in the habit of 
hearing of as coming from you, both in public 
utterance and private speech, and of the style 
with which I used to be not unfamiliar when 
I occasionally met you. 

All lovers of Harvard and all lovers of the 
country have felt for a long time that your 
relations to the university made your influ- 
ence bad for the college and bad for the youth 
of the country. It was high time that some- 
body should say what I have said. I could 
easily from my own memory, and from the 
report of persons who have met you on social 
occasions, point out many utterances quite as 
deserving of severe reproof as those to which 
[have adverted. Iam afraid that the habit 
of bitter and sneering speéch about persons 
and public affairs has so grown upon you that 
you do not yourself know always what you 
say. Atany rate, there are plenty of persons 
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who will be able to judge of the matter. I 
should be sorry to do you any injustice ; in- 
deed, it is notin anybody’s power to do you 
injustice but yourself. I am, faithfully yours, 
George F. Hoar. 
To Professor Charles Eliot Norton. 


The speéch in which Senator Hoar 
criticized the attitude of Professor Norton 
was made at the opening of the Summer 
School of Clark University. It resulted 
not only in the above quoted letter from 
the learned professor, but in many other 
reproving letters from people who sym- 
pathiz with Professor Norton. 

Senator Hoar, however, has shown that 
he is brave enough and strong enough 
to meet all attacks with not a little dis- 
comfort to the attacking parties. 


Andrée the Luckless, Andrée the Fool- 


hardy, so his name is likely to go down 
into history when are considered the 
weak means he used to conquer the 


mighty opposing elements of his voyage 
to the Arctic Pole. Of these things and 
the more practical ones which might have 
been applied, a thorough and well medi- 
tated account is given in another part of 
this issue of AINSLER’S MAGAZINE. Yet 
men of heart cannot teak coldly on the 
awful fate of Andrée and his men to blame 
them for the error of their method. One 
must still recall the faith in their work, 
the courage of their souls to enter thus 
upon an enterprise fraught with remorse- 
less perils. It is comparatively easy to 
point the error of another’s way after he 
has proven it to us at the cost of his life. 
Look at the voyage as we will, there is 
much of the ideally heroic in it. The dis- 
appointing feature is that our heroes have 
not come back for us to crown them. 
Hobson and his comrades risked their 
life in the attempt to blockade Santiago 
harbor with the wreck of the Merrimac. 
They have lived to tell how nearly they 
succeeded, and we hail them with ac- 
claim. But the ship’s yeoman who was 
the only one killed in the hunt and de- 
struction of Cervera’s fleet has been 
scarcely remembered except as a kind of 
curiosity. The Celt who expressed his 
preference to being a live coward for five 
minutes rather than a dead hero for the 
rest of his life was perhaps not as dull 
as he was white-livered. Only living 
heroes count. 








ON A BATTLE-FIELD 


AN ELEGY 


BY 
HAROLD MACGRATH 


I stood upon a battle-field at night 
And watched the silvern fleet sail o’er the gray 
Of Heaven’s sea, storming the long pale light 
That marked the fleeing vanguard of the day. 


The moon, fair witness of my solitude, 
Herself the queen of silence and repose, 
Lightly she took her way through secret wood, 
Or gave a golden lustre to the rose. 


No sound arose save that of whispering leaves 
Which strove to stay the wilful, wandering wind, 

Save from the garnered wheat in rustling sheaves 
Where field-mice held a revel of their kind. 


Down in the valley ’mid the creeping vines 
Where gossamer dew-nymphs do sadly weep, 

Upon the hill where stocd the sentinel pines, 
There lay the soldier, dead, in endless sleep. 


No bugle call now thrills the hazy morn, 

Nor wakes the lurking echoes in the hill; 
Silent forever is the battle horn, 

The ears that answered it are dull and chill. 


No more the snarling drums give the alarms, 

No more the thundering tread of answering feet, 
For none again shall list the call of arms, 

These mouldering bones have met the last retreat. 


O, noble dead! who wrote on History’s page 
An Iliad so humble, yet so great! 

Who shall forget you and your noble rage 
Against immutable, unswerving Fate! 


No question asked you, save ‘‘ What more?’’ as when 
You calmly yave your life for Freedom’s cause, 

Standing before the hidden death like men, 
Stepping into the grave with frown nor pause. 
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Is there a better death than yours to meet! 
A fitter finis to a manly life? 

Is not there less of bitter than of sweet 
To draw the curtain in the heat of strife? 


Man faces God upon the battle-field, 

He ‘shrives his conscience with a single sigh, 
As one who knows he has a soul to yield 

Ere yet the husk, the body, fall and die! 


O, noble dead! as fall the leaves the years, 
And like the leaves they wither and decay, 

We see the loved ones pass amid our tears 
And leave us lonelier on the lonely way. 


We see the glory of our youth grow dim, 

Fame pass us, Fortune mock our humble door; 
Old age falls on us, ruthless age and grim; 

Ours is a useless, wearied, stumbling corps. 


O, lowly mounds that rise beneath the moon, 
Who know not of the pallid kiss she gives, 
Nor of the softly breathing winds that swoon, 
Yours is the tomb of death that ever lives! 


Fain would I die as those so well you shield, 
To give to liberty who has her need, 

Te find repose upon the battle-field, 
A hero’s laurels, that my only meed! 


Sleep on, sleep gently on, O, noble dead! 
To die as you have died, so die the brave! 
Naught but the lush green grasses o’er your head, 


A roll of earth to mark your hero grave! 


And when the last day comes to one and all, 
The reveille that has no taps to come, 

When man to man we rise, the great and small, 
And we return to God the given sum; 


Mark how we’ll humbly stand aside for you, 


And let you first sweep o’er the Heavenly plain,-— 


All you who wore for Freedom’s cause the blue,— 
You glorious tattered armies of the slain! 
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HE position of Count Herbert when, 
at the age of 31, he took up his resi- 
dence in the ancient castle of his 

line, was a most enviable one. His mar- 
riage with Beatrix, Countess von Falken- 
stein, had added the lustre of a ruling 
family to the prestige of his own, and 
the renown of his valor inthe East had 
lost nothing in transit from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to the banks of the 
Rhine. The Counts of Schonburg had 
ever been the most conservative in coun- 
sel and the most radical in the fray, and 
thus Herbert on returning, found him- 
self, without seeking the honor, regarded 
by common consent as leader of the 


no- 
bility whose castles bordered the _ re- 
nowned river. The Emperor, as was 


usually the case when these imperial fig- 
ure-heads were elected by the three arch- 


bishops and their four colleagues, was a 
nonentity, who made no attempt to gov- 


ern a turbulent land that so many were 
willing to govern for him. His majesty 
left sword and sceptre to those who cared 
for such baubles, and employed himself 
in banding together the most notable 
company of meistersingers that Germany 
had ever listened to. But although har- 
mony reigned in Frankfort, the capital, 
there was much lack of it along the 
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Rhine, and the man with the swiftest and 
heaviest sword, usually accumulated the 
greatest amount of property, movable and 
otherwise. 

' Among the truculent nobles who ter- 
rorized the country side, none was held 
in greater awe than Baron von Wiethoff, 
whose Schloss occupied a promontory 
some distance up the river from Castle 
Schonburg, on the same side of the river. 
Public opinion condemned the baron, not 
because he exacted tribute from the mer- 
chants who sailed down the Rhine, for 
such collections were universally regarded 
asa legitimate source of revenue, but 
because he was in the habit of killing the 
goose that laid the golden egg, which 
action was looked upon with disfavor by 
those who resided between Schloss Wiet- 
hoff and Cologne, interfering with 
their right to exist, for a merchant, al- 
though well-plucked, is still of advantage 
to those in whose hands he falls, if life 
and some of his goods are left to him. 
Whereas, when cleft from scalp to midriff 
by the Baron’s long sword, he became of 
no value either to himself or to others. 
While many nobles were satisfied with 
levying a scant five or ten per cent. ona 
voyager’s belongings the Baron rarely 
rested contented until he had acquired 


as 
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the full hundred, and, the merchant ob- 
jecting, von Wiethoff would usually or- 
der him hanged or decapitated, although 
at times when he was in good humor he 
was wont to confer honor upon the trad- 
ing classes by dispatching the grum 
bling seller of goods with his own 
weapon, which created less joy in the 
commercial community than the Baron 
seemed to expect. Thus navigation on 
the swift current of the Rhine began 
to languish, for there was little profit 
in the transit of goods from Mayence 
to Cologne if the whole consigninent 
stood in jeopardy and the owner’s life 
as well, so the merchants got into the 
habit of carrying their gear overland 
on the backs of mules, thus putting 
the nobility to great inconvenience in 
scouring the forests endeavoring to in- 
tercept the caravans. The nobility, 
with that stern sense of justice which 
has ever characterized the higher 
classes, placed the blame of this diver- 
sion of traffic from its natural channel, 
not upon the merchants but upon the 
Baron, where undoubtedly it rightly be- 
longed, and although when they came 
upon an overland company which was 
seeking to avoid them, they gathered in 
an extra percentage of the goods to repay 
in a measure the greater difficulty they had 
in their woodland search, they always in- 
formed the merchants with much polite- 
ness, that when river traffic was resumed, 
they would be pleased to revert to the 
original exaction, which the traders, not 
without reason pointed out was of little 
avail to them as long as Baron von Wiet- 


hoff was permitted to confiscate the 
whole. 
In their endeavors to resuscitate the 


navigation interests of the Rhine,’ sev- 
eral expeditions had been formed against 
the Baron, but his castle was strong, and 
there were so many conflicting interests 
among those who attacked him that he 
had always come out victorious, and 
after each onslaught the merchants suf- 
fered more severely than ever. 

Affairs were in this unsatisfactory con- 
dition when Count Herbert of Schonburg 
returned from the Holv Land, the fame 
of his deeds upon him, and married Bea- 
trix of Gutenfels. Although the nobles 
of the Upper Rhine held aloof from all 
contest with the savage Baron of Schloss 
Wiethoff, his exactions not interfering 
with their incomes, many of those further 
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y ( down the river 
fi 72. offered their ser- 

J _ vices to Count 
'» Herbert, if he 
{" would consent to 
lead them 
against the 








The broadsword fight on the battlements in the light of 


the flaming stronghold 


Baron, but the count pleaded that he was 
still a stranger in hisown country, having 
so recently returned from his ten conten- 
tious years in Syria, therefore he begged 
time to study the novel conditions con- 
fronting him before giving an answer to 
their proposal. 

The Count learned that the previous 
attacks made upon Schloss Wiethoff had 
been conducted with but indifferent gen- 
eralship, and that failure had been richly 
earned by desertions from the attacking 
force, each noble thinking himself justi- 
fied in withdrawing himself and his men, 
when offended, or when the conduct of 
affairs displeased him, so von Schonburg 
informed the second deputation which 
waited on him, that he was more accus- 
tomed to depend on himself than on the 
aid of others and that if any quarrel arose 
between Castle Schonburg and Schloss 
Wiethoff, the Count would endeavor to 
settle the dispute with his own sword, 
which reply greatly encouraged the 
Jaron when he heard of it, far he wished 
to try conclusions with the newcomer, 
and made no secret of his disbelief in the 
latter’s Saracenic exploits, saying the 
Count had returned when there was none 
left of the band he took with him, and 
had, therefore, with much wisdom, left 


himself free from contradiction. 
There was some disappointmei:t up and 
down the Rhine when 


time passed and 
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The lad came fluttering down like a 
wounded bird 














the Count made no warlike move. It was 
well known that the Countess was much 
averse to war, notwithstanding the fact 
that she was indebted to war for her stal- 
wart hushand, and her peaceful nature 
was held to excuse the non-combative 
life lived by the Count, although there 
were others who gave it as their opinion 
that the Count was really afraid of the 
Baron, who daily became more and more 
obnoxious as there seemed to be less and 
less to fear. Such boldness did the Baron 
achieve that he even organized a slight 
raid upon the estate of Gutenfels-which 
belonged to the Count’s wife, but. still 
Herbert of Schonburg did not venture 
from the security of his castle, greatly to 
the disappointment and the disgust of his 
neighbors, for there are on earth no 
people who love a fight more dearly than 
do those who reside along both banks of 
the placid Rhine. 

At last an heir was born to Castle 
Schonburg, and the rejoicings through- 
out all the district governed by the Count 
were general and enthusiastic. Bonfires 
were liton the heights and the noble 
river glowed red under the illumination 
at night. The boy who had arrived at the 
castle was said to give promise of having 
all the beauty of his mother and all the 
strength of his father, which. was admitted 
by everybody to be a desirable combina- 
tion, although some shook their heads 
and said they hoped that with strength 
there would come more courage than the 
Count appeared to possess. Nevertheless, 
the Count had still some who believed in 
him, notwithstanding his long period of 
inaction, and these said that on the night 
the boy was born and word was brought 
to him inthe great hall that mother and 
child were well, the cloud that had its 
habitual resting place on the Count’s 
brow lifted and his lordship took down 
from its place his great broadsword, 
rubbed from its blade the dust and the 
rust that had collected, swung the huge 
weapon hissing through the air, and 
heaved a deep sigh, as one who had come 
to the end of a period of restraint. 

‘The boy was just one month old on the 
night that there was a thunderous knock- 
ing at the gate of Schloss Wiethoff. The 
Baron hastily buckled on his armor and 
Was soon at the head of his men eager to 
repel the invader. Ina marvellously short 
space of time there was a contest in prog- 
ress at the gates which would have de- 























lighted the heart of the most quarrelsome 
noble from Mayence to Cologne. The 
attacking party which appeared in large 
force before the gate, attempted to batter 
in the oaken leaves of the portal, but the 
Baron was always prepared for such visit- 
ors, and the heavy timbers. that were 
heaved against the oak made [ittle impres- 
sion, while von Wiethoff roared defiance 
from the top of the wall that surrounded 
the castle and what was more to the pur- 
pose, showered down stones and arrows 
on the besiegers, grievously thinning 
their ranks. The Baron, with creditable 
ingenuity, had constructed above the in- 
side of the gate a scaffolding, on the top 
of which was piled a mountain of large 
stones. This scaffold was arranged in such 
away that a man pulling a lever caused 
it to collapse, thus piling the stones in- 
stantly against the inside of the gate, 
rendering it impregnable against assault 
by battering rams. The Baron was always 
jubilant when his neighbors attempted to 
force the gate, for he was afforded much 
amusement at small expense to himself, 
and he cared little for the damage the 
front door received, as he had built his 
castle not for ornament but for his own 
protection. He was a man with an amaz- 
ing vocabulary, and as he stood on the 
wall shaking his mailed fist at the in- 
truders he poured forth upon them invec- 
tive more personal than complimentary. 

WhiJe thus engaged, rejoicing over the 
repulse of the besiegers, for the attack 
was evidently losing its vigor, he was 
amazed to note a sudden illumination of 
the forest-covered hill which he was fac- 
ing. ‘The attacking party rallied witha 
vell when the light struck them, and the 
Baron, looking hastily over his shoulder 
to learn the source of the ruddy glow on 
the trees, saw with dismay that his castle 
was on fire and that Count Herbert fol- 
lowed by his men had possession of the 
battlements to the rear, while the court- 
vard swarmed with soldiers, who had 
evidently scaled the low wall along the 
river front from rafts or boats. 

‘*Surrender!’’ cried Count Herbert, 
advancing along the wall. ‘‘ Your castle 
is taken, and will bea heap of ruins 
within the hour.’’ 


‘*Then may you be buried beneath 


them,’’ roared the Baron, springing to 
the attack. 
Although the Baron was a younger 


inan 


than his antagonist, it was soon 
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proven that his sword play was not equal 
to that of the Count, and the broadsword 
fight on the battlements in the light of 
the flaming stronghold, was of short dura- 
tion, watched breathlessly as it was by 


men of both parties above and _ below. 
Twice the Baron’s guard was broken, 
and the third time, such was the terrific 
impact of iron on iron, that the Baron’s 


weapon was struck from his benumbed 
hands and fell glittering through the air 
tothe ground outside the walls. The 
Count paused in his onslaught, refrain- 
ing from striking a disarmed man, but 
again demanding his submission. The 


Baron cast one glance at his burning 
house, saw that it was doomed, then, 


with a movement as reckless as it was un- 
expected, took the terrific leap from the 
wall to the ground, alighting on his feet 
near his fallen sword which he speedily 
recovered. For an instant the Count hoy- 
ered on the brink to follow him, but the 
swift thought of his wife and child re- 
strained him, and he feared a broken 
limb in the fall, leaving him thus at the 
mercy of his enemy. The moment for 
decision was short enough, but the years 
of regret for this hesitation were many 
and long. There were a hundred men be- 
fore the walls to intercept the Baron, and 
it seemed useless to jeopardize life or limb 
in taking the leap, so the Count con- 
tented himself by giving the loud com- 
mand: 

‘‘Seize that man and bind him.’’ 

It was an order easy to give and easy 
to obey had there been a dozen men _ be- 
low as brave as their captain, or even one 
as brave, as stalwart and as skilful; but 
the Baron struck sturdily around him and 
mowed his way through the throng as 
effectually as a reaper with a sickle clears 
a path for himself in the standing corn. 
Before Herbert realized what was hap- 
pening, the Baron was safe in the obscur- 
ity of the forest. 

The Count of Schonburg was not a 
man to do things by halves, even though 
upon the occasion of this attack he al- 
lowed the Baron to slip through his fin- 
gers. When the ruins of the Schloss 
cooled, he caused them to be removed 
and flung stone by stone into the river 
the castle that had so long been a terror, 
leaving not a vestige of the home of 
Baron von Wiethoff, holding that if the 
lair were destroyed the wolf would not 
return. In this the Count proved but part- 
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ly right. Baron von Wiethoff renounced 
his order, and became an outlaw, gather- 
ing round him in the forest all the tur- 
bulent characters not in regular service 
elsewhere, publishing along the Rhine 
by means of prisoners he took and then 
released that as the nobility seemed to 
object to his preying upon the merchants, 
he would endeavor to amend his ways 
and would harry instead such castles as 
fell into his hands. ‘Thus Baron von 
Wiethoff became known as _ the Outlaw of 
the Hundsruck, and being as intrepid as 
he was merciless, soon made the Rhenish 
nobility withdraw attention from other 
people’s quarrels in order to bestow strict 
surveillance? upon their own. It is possi- 
ble that if the dwellers along the river 
had realized at first the kind of a neigh- 
bor that had been produced by burning 
out the Baron, they might, by combina- 
tion have hunted him down in the wide- 
spread forests of the Hundsruck, but as 
the years went on, the Outlaw acquired 
such knowledge of the interminable mazes 
of this wilderness, that it is doubtful 
whether all the troops in the Empire 
could have brought his band to bay. The 
outlaws always fled before a superior 
force, and always massacred an _ inferior 
one, and like the lightning, no man 
could predict where the next stroke 
would fall. Onone occasion he even 
threatened the walled town of Coblenz, 
and the citizens compounded with him, 
saying they had no quarrel with any but 
the surrounding nobles, which expres- 
sion the thrifty burghers regretted when 


¢ Count Herbert marched his men through 


their streets and for every coin they had 
paid the outlaw, exacted ten. 

The boy of Castle Schonburg was three 
years old, when he was allowed to play 
on the battlements, sporting with a 
wooden sword and imagining himself as 
great warrior as his father had ever been. 
He was a brave little fellow whom noth- 
ing could frighten but the stories his 
nurse told him of the gnomes and goblins 
who infested the Rhine, and he longed 
for the time when he would be a man and 
wear a real sword. One day just before 
he had completed his fourth year, a man 
came slinking out of the forest to the foot 
of the wall, for the watch was now slack 
as the outlaw had not been heard of for 
months, and then was far away in the di- 
rection of Mayence. The nurse was hold- 
ing a most absorbing conversation with 
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the man-at-arms, who should, instead, 
have been pacing up and down the terrace 
while she should have been watching her 
charge. The man outside gavea low 
whistle which attracted the attention of 
the child and then beckoned him to come 
further along the wall until he had passed 
the west tower. 

‘*Well, little coward,’’ said the man, 
‘*T did not think you would have the 
courage to come so far away from the 
women.”’ 

‘‘Tam not a coward,’’ answered the 
lad, stoutly, ‘‘and I do not care about the 
women at all.’’ 

‘*Your father was a coward.’’ 

‘*He is not. He is the bravest man in 
the world.’’ 

‘‘He did not dare to jump off the wall 
after the Baron.’’ 

‘He will cut the Baron in pieces if he 
ever comes near our castle.’’ 

‘Yet he dared not jump asthe Baron 
aid.’’ 

‘“The Baron was afraid of my father; 
that’s why he jumped.’’ 

‘*Not so. It was your father who 
feared to follow him, though he had a 
sword and the Baron had none. You are 
all cowards in Castle Schonburg. I don’t 
believe you have the courage to jump 
even though I held out: my arms to catch 
you, but if you do I will give you the 
sword I wear.’’ 

The little boy had climbed on the 
parapet, and now stood hovering on the 
brink of the precipice, his childish heart 
palpitating through fear of the chasm be- 
fore him, yet beneath its beatings was 
an insistent command to prove his im- 
pugned courage. For some moments there 
was deep silence, the man below gazing 
aloft and holding up his hands. At last 
he lowered his outstretched arms and said 
in a sneering tone: 

‘*Good-by, craven son of a craven 
race. You dare not jump.’’ 

The lad, with a cry of despair, precipi- 
tated himself into the empty air and came 
fluttering down like a wounded bird, to 
fall insensible into the arms that for the 
moment saved him from death or mutila- 
tion. An instant later there was a shriek 
from the negligent nurse, and the man-at- 
arms ran along the battlements, a bolt on 
his cross-bow which he feared to launch 
at the flying abductor, for in the speed- 
ing of it he might slay the heir of Schon- 
burg. By the time the castle was aroused 














































and the gates thrown open to pour forth 
searchers, the man had disappeared into 
the forest, and in its depths all trace of 
young Rudolph was lost. Some days after, 
the Count von Schonburg came upon 
the deserted camp of the outlaws, and 
found there evidences, not necessary to 
be here set down, that his son had been 
murdered. Imposing secrecy on his fol- 
lowers, so that the Countess might still 
retain her unshaken belief that not even 
an outlaw would harm a little child, the 
Count returned to his castle to make 
preparations for a complete and _ final 
campaign of extinction against the 
scourge of the Hundsruck, but the outlaw 
had withdrawn his men far from the scene 
of his latest successful exploit and 
the Count never came up with him. 

Years passed on and the silver 
came quickly to Count Herbert’s 
hair, he attributing the change to 
the hardships endured in the 
Kast, but all knowing well the 
cause sprang from his belief in 
his son’s death. The rapid pro- \/ 
cession of years made little im- 
pression on the beauty of 
the Countess, who, al- 
though grieving for the 
absence of her boy, never 
regarded him as lost but 
always looked for his re- 
turn. ‘‘ If he were dead,’’ 
she often said to her hus- 
band, ‘‘I should know it 
in my heart; I should 
know the day, the hour 
and the moment.’’ 

This belief the Count strove to encour- 
age, although none knew better than he 
how baseless it was. Beatrix, with a 
mother’s fondness, kept little Rudolph’s 
room as it had been when he left it, his 
toys in their places, and his bed _pre- 
pared for him, allowing no one else to 
share the task she had allotted to herself. 
She seemed to keep no count of the years, 
nor to realize that if her son returned he 
would return asa young man and not as a 
child. ‘To the mind of Beatrix he seemed 
alwavs her boy of four. 

When seventeen years had elapsed after 
the abduction of the heir of Schonburg, 
there came a rumor that the Outlaw of 
itundsruck was again at his depredations 
in the neighborhood of Coblenz. He was 
at this time a man of forty-two, and if he 
imagined that the long interval had led 
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**1 shall attack Castle 
Schonburg.” 
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to any forgetting on the part of the Count 
von Schonburg, a most unpleasant sur- 
prise awaited him. ‘The Count divided 
his forces equally between his two castles 
of Schonburg and Gutenfels situated on 
the west bank and the east bank respec- 
tively. If either castle were attacked, ar- 
rangements were made for getting word 
to the other, when the men in that other 
would cross the Rhine and fall upon the 
rear of the invaders, hemming them thus 
between two fires. The Count therefore 
awaited with complacency whatever as- 
sault the outlaw cared to deliver. 

It was expected that the attack would 
be made in the night, which was the 
usual period selected for these surprise 
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parties that kept life from stagnating 
along the Rhine, but to the amazement of 
the Count the onslaught came in broad 
daylight, which seemed to indicate that 
the outlaw had gathered boldness with 
years. ‘he Count from the battlements 
scanned his opponents and saw that they 
were led, not by the outlaw in person, but 
by a young man who evidently held his life 
lightly, so recklessly did he risk it. He 
was ever in the thick of the fray, dealing 
sword strokes with a lavish generosity 
which soon kindled a deep respect for 
him inthe breasts of his adversaries. 
The Count had not waited for the batter- 
ing in of his gates but had sent out his 
men to meet the enemy in the open, 
which was rash generalship, had he not 
known that the men of Gutenfels were 
hurrying round to the rear of the outlaws. 
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Cross-bowmen lined the battlements 
ready to cover the retreat of the defenders 
of the castle, should they meet a _ reverse, 
but now they stood in silence, holding 
their shafts, for in the melée there was a 
danger of destroying friend as well as foe. 
But in spite of the superb leadership of 
the young captain, the outlaws, seeming- 
ly panic-stricken, when there was no 
particular reason, deserted their com- 
mander in a body and fled in spite of his 
frantic efforts to rally them. The young 
man found himself surrounded, and, after 
a brave defence, overpowered. When the 
Gutenfels men came up, there was none 
to oppose them, the leader of the enemy 
being within the gates of Schonburg, 
bound, bleeding anda prisoner. ‘The at- 
tacking outlaws were nowhere to be seen. 

The youthful captive, unkempt as he 
was, appeared inthe great hall of the 
castle before its grey-headed commander, 
seated in his chair of state. 

‘‘VYou are the leader of this unwar- 
ranted incursion?’’ said the Count, stern- 
ly, as he looked upon the pinioned lad. 

‘*Warranted or unwarranted, I was the 
leader.’’ 

‘*Who are you?”’ 

‘‘T am Rudolph, only son of the outlaw 
of Hundsruck.’’ 

‘“The only son,’’ murmured the Count, 
more to himself than to his auditors, the 
lines hardening round his firm mouth. 
For some moments there was a deep si- 
lence in the large room, then the Count 
spoke in a voice that had no touch of 
mercy in it: 

‘*VYou will be taken toa. dungeon and 
vour wounds cared for. Seven days from 
now, at this hour, you will appear again 
before me, at which time just sentence 
will be passed upon you, after I hear 
what you have to say in your own de- 
fence.’’ 

‘*You may hear that now, my lord. I 
besieged your castle and would perhaps 
have taken it, had I not a pack of cow- 
ardly dogs at my heels. I am now in 
your power, and although you talk glibly 
of justice, I know well what I may expect 
at your hands. Your delay of a week is 
the mere pretence of a hypocrite, who 
wishes to give color of legality to an act 
already decided upon. I do not fear you 
now, and shall not fear you then, so 
spare your physicians unnecessary 


trouble, and give the word to your exe- 
cutioner.’’ 


‘*‘Take him away, attend to his 
wounds, and guard him strictly. Seven 
days from now when I call for him, see 
to it that you can produce him.’’ 

Thekla, niece of the outlaw, watched 
anxiously for the return of her cousin 
from the long prepared for expedition. 
She had the utmost confidence in his 
bravery and the most earnest belief in his 
success, yet she watched for the home- 
coming of the warriors with an anxious 
heart. Perhaps a messenger would arrive 
telling of the capture of the castle; per- 
haps all would return with news of de- 
feat, but for what actually happened the 
girl was entirely unprepared. That the 
whole company, practically unscathed, 
should march into camp with the astound- 
ing news that their leader had been cap- 
tured and that they had retreated with- 
out striking a blow on his behalf, seemed 
to her so monstrous, that her first thought 
was fear of the retribution which would 
fall on the deserters when her uncle real- 
ized the full import of the tidings. She 
looked with apprehension at his forbid- 
ding face and was amazed to see some- 
thing almost approaching a smile part his 
thin lips. 

‘“The attack has failed, then. I fear I 
sent outa leader incompetent and too 
voung. Wemust make haste to remove 
our camp or the victorious Count, em- 
boldened by success, may carry the war 
into the forest.’’ With this amazing proc- 
lamation the outlaw turned and walked 
to his hut followed by his niece, bewild- 
ered as one entangled in the mazes of a 
dream. When they were alone together, 
the girl spoke. 

‘*Uncle, has madness overcome you ?’’ 

‘*T was never saner than now, nor hap- 
pier, for years of waiting are approach- 
ing their culmination.”’ 

‘*Has, then, all valor left your heart ?’’ 

‘Your question will be answered when 
next I lead my band.’’ 

‘*When next you lead it? Where will 
you lead it?’’ 

‘*Probably in the vicinity of Mayence, 
toward which place we are about to jour- 
ney.’’ 

‘‘Is it possible that you retreat from 
here without attempting the rescue of 
your son, now in the hands of your life- 
long enemy ?”’ 

‘*All things are possible in a life like 
ours. He would assault the castle; he has 
failed and has allowed himself to be 
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taken. It is the fortune of war and I shall 
not waste aman in attempting his res- 
cue.” 

Thekla stood fora moment gazing in 


dismay at her uncle, whose shifty eyes 


evaded all encounter with her, then she 
strode to the wall, took down a sword 
and turned without a word tothe door. 


The outlaw sprang between her and 
exit. 

‘‘What are you about to do?’’ he cried. 

‘Tam about to rally all who are not 
cowards round me, then at their head, I 
shall attack castle Schonburg and set 
Rudolph free or share his fate.’’ 

The outlaw stood fora few moments, 
his back against the door of the hut, gaz- 
ing in sullen anger at the girl, seemingly 
at a loss to know how she should be dealt 
with. At last his brow cleared and he 
spoke: 

‘‘Ts your interest in Rudolph due 
entirely to the fact that you are 
cousins ?’’ 

A quick flush overspread the 
girl’s fair cheeks with color and 
her eyes 


sought the 


the 


floor of the 
hut. The 
point of the 
sword. she 
held lowered 


until it rested 


on the stone 
flags, and 
she swayed 


slightly, lean- 
ing against 
its hilt, while 
the keen eyes 
of her uncle 
regarded her 
critica lty. 


She said in a feet and held up his hands 
voice little 
above a whisper, contrasting strongly 


with her determined tone of a 
before: 

‘‘Mvy interest is due to our relationship 
alone.’’ 

‘‘Has no word of love passed 
you ?’’ 

“Oh, no, no. Why do you ask me such 
a question ?”’ 


moment 


between 


‘Because on the answer given depends 
whether or not I shall entrust you with 
knowledge regarding him. Swear to me 
on the Three Kings of Cologne that you 


Suddenly he dropped his sword on the stones at his 
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will tell to none what I will then impart 
to you.”’ 

‘‘T swear,’’ said Thekla, raising her 
right hand, and holding aloft the sword 
with it. 

‘Rudolph is not my son, nor is he kin 
to either of us, but is the heir of the 
greatest enemy of our house, Count Her- 
bert of Schonburg. I lured him from his 


father’s home as a child and now send 
him back asaman. Sometime later I 
shall acquaint the Count with the fact 


that the young man he captured is his 
only son.’’ 

The girl looked at her uncle, her eyes 

wide with horror. 

‘Tt is your 
purpose then 
that the fa- 
ther shall ex- 
ecute his own 
son ?’’ 

The outlaw 
shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“The re- 
sult lies not 
with me, but 
with the 
Count. He 
was once a 

crusader and 

the teaching 
of his master 
is to the effect that the 
measure he meets to 
others, the same shall be 
meted to him, if I re- 
member aright the ten- 
ets of his faith. Count 
Herbert wreaking ven- 
geance upon my _ sup- 
posed son, is really 
wreaking vengeance on 
his own, which 
but justice. If he shows 
mercy to me and mine he is bestowing 
the blessed balm thereof on himself and 
his house. Inthis imperfect world, few 
events are ordered with such admirable 
equity as the capture of young Lord Ru- 
dolph, by that haughty and bloodthirsty 
warrior, his father. Let us then await 
with patience the outcome, taking care 
not to interfere with the designs of Provi- 
dence.’’ 

‘“Phe design comes not 

from the evil one himself.’’ 

‘It is within the power of the Deity 
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seems 


from God but 
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to overturn even the best plans of the 
fiend, if it be His will. Let us see to it 
that we do not intervene between two 
such ghostly potentates, remembering 
that we are but puny creatures, liable to 
err.”” 

‘*'The plot is of your making, secretly 
held, all these years with unrelenting 
malignity. The devil himself is not 
wicked enough to send an innocent, loyal 
lad to his doom in his own mother’s 
house, with his father as his executioner. 
Oh, uncle, uncle, repent and make repar- 
ation before it is too late.’’ 

‘*Let the Count repent and make rep- 
aration. I have now nothing to do with 
the matter. As I have said, if the Count 
is merciful, heislike to be glad of it 
later in his life; if he is revengeful, visit- 
ing the sin of the father on the son, inno- 
cent, I think you called him, then he de- 
serves what his own hand deals out to 
him. But we have talked too much al- 
ready. I ask you to remember your oath, 
for I have told you this sothat you will 
not bring ridicule upon me by a woman- 
ish appeal to my own men, who would 
but laugh at you in any case and think 
meadotard in allowing women over- 
much to say inthe camp. Get you back 
to your women, for we move camp in- 
stantly. Even if I were to relent, fas you 
term it, the time is past, for Rudolph is 
either dangling from the walls of Castle 
Schonburg or he is pardoned, and all that 
we could do would be of little avail. 
Prepare you then instantly for our jour- 
ney.’’ 

Thekla, with a sigh, went slowly to 
the women’s quarters, her oath, the most 
terrible that may be taken on the Rhine, 
weighing heavily upon her. Resolving 
not to break it, yet determined in some 
way to save Rudolph, the girl spent the 
first part of the journey in revolving 
plans of escape, for she found as the 
cavalcade progressed that her uncle did 
not trust entirely to the binding qualities 
of the oath she had taken, but had her 
closely watched as well. As the expedi- 
tion progressed further and further south 
in the direction of Mayence, vigilance 
was relaxed, and on the evening of the 
second day, when a camp had been se- 
lected for the night, Thekla escaped and 
hurried eastward through the forest un- 
til she came to the Rhine, which was to 
be her guide to the castle of Schonburg. 
The windings of the river made the re- 


turn longer than the direct journey 
through the wilderness had heen, and in 
addition to this, Thekla was compelled to 
circumambulate the numerous castles, 
climbing the hills to avoid them, fearing 
capture and delay, so it was not until the 
sun was declining on the sixth day after 
the assault on the castle that she stood, 
weary and tattered and unkempt, before 
the closed gates of Schonburg, and beat 
feebly with her small hand against the 
oak, crying for admittance. The guard of 
the gate, seeing through the small lattice 
but a single dishevelled woman standing 
there, anticipating treachery, refused to 
open the little door in the large leaf until 
his captain was summoned, who, after 
some parley, allowed the girl to enter the 
courtyard. 

‘‘What do you want?’’ asked the cap- 
tain, curtly. 

She asked instead of answered: 

‘‘Ts your prisoner still alive?’’ 

‘“’The son of the outlaw? Yes, but he 
would be a confident prophet who would 
predict as much for him at this hour to- 
morrow.’’ 

‘Take me, I beg of you, to the Count- 
ess.’’ 

‘“That is as it may be. Whoare you 
and what is your business with her ?’’ 

‘*T shall reveal myself to her ladyship, 
and to her will state the object of my 
coming.’’ 

‘*Your object is plain enough. You 
are some tatterdemalion of the forest come 
to beg the life of your lover, who hangs 
to-morrow, or I ama heathen Saracen.’’ 

‘*T do beseech you, tell the Countess 
that a miserable woman craves permis- 
sion to speak with her.’’ 

What success might have attended her 
petition is uncertain, but the problem was 
solved by the appearance of the Countess 
1erself on the terrace above them, which 
ran the length of the castle on its west- 
ern side. ‘The lady leaned over the para- 
pet and watched with evident curiosity 
the strange scene in the courtyard below, 
the captain and his men ina ring around 
the maiden of the forest, who occupying 
the centre of the circle, peered now in one 
face, now in another, as if searching for 
some trace of sympathy in the stolid 
countenances of the warriors all about 
her. Before the captain could reply, his 
lady addressed him. 

‘*Whom have you there, Conrad ?’ 

It seemed as if the unready captain 
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would get no word said, for again before 
he had made answer the girl spoke to the 
Countess. 

‘‘I do implore your ladyship to grant 
me speech with you.’’ 

The Countess looked down doubtfully 
upon the supplicant, evidently prejudiced 
by her rags and wildly straying hair. 
The captain cleared his throat and opened 
his mouth, but the girl eagerly forestalled 
him. 

‘*Turn me not away, my lady, because 
I come in unhandsome guise, for I have 
travelled far through forest and over 
rock, climbing hills and skirting the 
river’s brink to be where Iam. ‘The re- 
luctant wilderness, impeding me, has en- 
viously torn my garments, leaving me 
thus ashamed before you, but, dear lady, 
let not that work to my despite. Grant 
my petition and my prayer shall ever be 
that the dearest wish of your own heart 
go not unsatisfied.’’ 

‘*Alas!’’ said the Countess, with a 
deep sigh, ‘‘my dearest wish gives little 
promise of fulfilliment.’’ 

Conrad, seeing that the lady thoughce 
of her lost son, frowned angrily, and in 
low growling tones bade the girl havea 
care what she said, but Thekla was not 
to be silenced and spoke impetuously. 

‘*Oh, Countess, the good we do often 
returns to us tenfold; mercy calls forth 
mercy. An acorn planted produces an 
oak; cruelty sown leaves us cruelty to 
reap. It is not beyond imagination that 
the soothing of my bruised heart may 
bring balm to your own.”’ 

‘“Take the girl to the east room, Con- 
rad, and let her await me there,’’ said 
the Countess. 

‘*With a guard, your ladyship?”’ 

‘*Withott a guard, Conrad.’’ 

‘*Pardon me, my lady, but I distrust 
her. She may have designs against you.’’ 

The Countess had little acquaintance 
with fear. She smiled at the anxious cap- 
tain and said: 

‘*Her only desire is to reach my heart, 
Conrad.’’ 

‘God grant it may not be with a dag- 
ger,’’ grumbled the captain, as he made 
haste to obey the commands of the lady. 

When the Countess entered the room 
in which Thelka stood, her first question 
was an inquiry regarding her visitor’s 
name and station, the telling of which 
seemed but an indifferent introduction 
for the girl, whocould not help noting 
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that the Countess shrank involuntarily 
from her when she heard the outlaw men- 
tioned. 

‘*Our house has little cause to confer 
favor on any kin of the Outlaw of Hunds- 
ruck,’’ the lady said at last. 

‘*T do not ask for favor, my lady. I 
have come to give your revenge complete- 
ness, if it is revenge you seek. ‘The 
young man now imprisoned in Schonburg 
is so little esteemed by my uncle that not 
a single blow has been struck on his be- 
half. If the Count thinks to hurt the out- 
law by executing Rudolph, he will be 
gravely inerror, formy uncle and his 
men regard the captive so lightly that 
they have gone beyond Mayence without 
even making an effort toward his rescue. 
As for me, my uncle bestows upon me 
such affection as he is capable of, and 
would be more grieved should I die, than 
if any other of his kin were taken from 
him. Release Rudolph and I will gladly 
take his place, content to receive such 
punishment as his lordship, the Count, 
considers should be imposed on a relative 
of the outlaw.’’ 

‘*What you ask is impossible. The in- 
nocent should not suffer for the guilty.’’ 

‘*My lady, the innocent have suffered 
for others since the world began, and will 
continue to do sotill it ends. Our only 
hope of entering Heaven comes through 
Him who was free from sin being con- 
demned in our stead. Ido beseech your 
ladyship to let me take the place of Ru- 
dolph.’’ 

“Vou love this young man,’’ said the 
Countess, seating herself, and regarding 
the girl with the intent interest which 
women, whose own love affair has pros- 
pered, feel when they are confronted 
with an incident that reminds them of 
their youth. 

‘*Not otherwise than as a friend and 
dear companion, my lady,’’ replied 
Thekla, blushing. ‘‘When he was a little 
boy and I a baby, he carried me about in 
his arms, and since that time we have 
been comrades together. 

‘*Comradeship stands for much, my 
girl,’’ said the Countess, in kindly man- 
ner, ‘‘but it rarely leads one friend will- 
ingly to accept death for another. I have 
not seen this young man whom you 
would so gladly liberate; the dealing 
with prisoners is a matter concerning my 
husband alone; I never interfere, but if I 
should now break this rule because you 
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have traveled so far, and are so anxious 
touching the prisoner’s welfare, would 
you be willing to accept my conditions?’’ 

‘*Ves, my lady, so that his life were 
saved.’’ 

‘*He is a comely young man doubtless, 
and there are some beautiful women 
within this castle; would it content you 
if he were married to one of my women, 
and so escaped with life ?’’ 

A sudden pallor overspread the girl’s 
face, and she clasped her hands nervously 
together. Tears welled into her eyes, and 
she stood thus for a few moments unable 
to speak. At last she murmured, with 
some difficulty: 

‘*Rudolph can care nothing for any 
here, not having beheld them, and it 
would be wrong to coerce a man in such 
extremity. I would rather die for him, 
that he might owe his life to me.’’ 

‘*But he would live to marry some one 
else.’’ 

‘““Tf I were happy in heaven, why 
should I begrudge Rudolph’s happiness 
on earth ?’’ 

‘*Ah, why, indeed, Thekla? And yet 
you disclaim with a sigh. Be assured 
that I shall do everything in my power 
to save your lover, and that not at the ex- 
pense of your own life or happiness. 
Now come with me, for I would have 
you arrayed in garments more suited to 
your youth and your beauty, that you 
may not be ashamed when you meet this 
most fascinating prisoner, for such he 
must be, when you willingly risk so 
much for his sake.’’ 

The Countess, after conducting the 
girl to the women’s apartments, sought 
her husband, but found to her dismay 
that he showed little sign of concurrence 
with her sympathetic views regarding 
the fate of the prisoner. It was soon evi- 
dent to her that Count Herbert had de- 
termined upon the young man’s destruc- 
tion, and that there was some concealed 
reason for this obdurate conclusion 
which the Count did not care to disclose. 
Herbert von Schonburg was thoroughly 
convinced that his son was dead, muti- 
lated beyond recognition by the Outlaw 
of Hundsruck, yet this he would not tell 
to Beatrix, his wife, who cherished the 
unshaken belief that the boy still lived 
and would be restored to her before she 
died. The Count for years had waited 


for his revenge, and even though his wife 
now pleaded that he forego it, the Master 


of Schonburg was in no mind to comply, 
though he said little in answer to her 
persuading. ‘The incoming of Thekla to 
the castle merely convinced him that 
some trick was meditated on the part of 
the Outlaw, and the sentimental consid- 
erations urged by the Countess had small 
weight with him. He gave a curt order 
to his captain to double his guards 
around the stronghold, and relax no wWegi- 
lance until the case of the prisoner had 
been finally dealt with. He _ refused 
permission for Thekla to see her cousin, 
even in the presence of witnesses, as he 
was certain that her coming was for the 
purpose of communicating to him some 
message from the Outlaw, the news of 
whose alleged withdrawal he did not 
believe. 

‘*With the country at peace, the Out- 
law has instigated, and his son has exe- 
cuted an attack upon this castle. The 
penalty is death. T’o-morrow I shall hear 
what he has to say in his defense, and 
shall deliver judgment, I hope, justly. If 
his kinswoman wishes to see him, she 
may come to his trial, and then will be in 
a position to testify to her uncle that sen- 
tence has been pronounced in accordance 
with the law that rules the Rhine prov- 
inces. If she has communication to make 
to her cousin, let it be made in the Judge- 
ment Hall in the presence of all therein.’’ 

The Countess, with sinking heart, left 
her husband, having the tact not to press 
upon him too strongly the claims of 
mercy as well as of justice. She knew 
that his kind nature would come to the 
assistance of her own sueing, and deeply 
regretted that the time for milder influ- 
ences to prevail was so short. In a brief 
conference with Thekla, she endeavored 
to prepare the girl’s mind for a disastrous 
ending of her hopes. 

Some minutes before the hour set for 
Rudolph’s trial, the Countess Beatrix, 
followed by Thekla, entered the Judg- 
ment Hall to find the Count seated mood- 
ily in the great chair at one end of the 
long room, in whose ample inclosure 
many an important state conference had 
been held, each of the forefathers of the 
present owner being seated in turn as 
president of the assemblage. Some 
thought of this seemed to oppress the 
Count’s mind, for seated here with set 
purpose to extinguish his enemy’s line, 
the remembrance that his own race died 
with him was not likely to be banished. 

















The Countess’ brought Thekla forward 
and in a whisper urged her to plead 
for her kinsman before his judge. The 
girl’s eloquence brought tears to the eyes 
of Beatrix, but the Cotint’s impassive 
face was sphinx-like in its settled gloom. 
Only once during the appeal did he 
speak, and that was when Thekla offered 
herself as a sacrifice to his revenge, then 
he said, curtly: 

‘*We do not war against women. You 
are as free to go as you were to come, but 
you must not return.’’ 

A dull fear began to chill the girl’s 
heart and to check ‘her earnest pleading. 
She felt that her words were making no 
impression on the silent man seated before 
her, and this knowledge brought weak 
hesitation to her tongue and faltering to 
her speech. In despair she wrung her 
hands and cried: ‘‘Oh, my lord, my 
lord, think of your own son held at the 
mercy of an enemy. ‘Think of him asa 
young man just the age of your prisoner, 
at a time when life is sweetest to him! 
Think, think, I beg of you——”’ 

The Count roused himself like a lion 
who had been disturbed, and cried ina 
voice that resounded hoarsely from the 
rafters of the arched roof, startling the 
Countess with the unaccustomed fierce- 
ness of its tone: 

‘Ves, I will think of him—of my only 
son in the clutch of his bitter foe, and I 
thank you fof reminding me of him, little 
as I have for these long years needed spur 
to my remembrance. Bring in the pris- 
oner.’’ 

When Rudolph was brought in, heavy 
manacles on his wrists, walking between 
the men who guarded him, Thekla looked 
from judge to culprit, and her heart 
leaped with joy. Surely such blindness 
could not strike this whole concourse 
that some one within that hall would not 
see that here confronted stood father and 


son, on the face of one a frown of anger,,. 


on the face of the other a frown of defi- 
ince, expressions almost identical, the 
only difference being the thirty years 
that divided their ages. For a few mo- 
ments the young man did not distinguish 
Thekla in the throng, then a glad cry of 
recognition escaped him, and the cloud 
cleared from his face as if a burst of sun- 
shine had penetrated the sombre colored 
windows and had thrown its illuminating 
halo around his head. He spoke impetu- 
ously, leaning forward: 
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‘“Thekla, Thekla, how came _ you 
here?’’ then, a shadow of concern cross- 
ing his countenance, ‘‘ you are not a pris- 
oner, I trust ?’’ 

‘*No, no, Rudolph, I am here to be- 
seech the clemency of the Count——”’ 

‘*Not for me!’’ exclaimed the prisoner, 
defiantly, drawing himself up proudly: 
‘‘not for me, Thekla. You must never 
ask favor from a robber and a coward like 
Count von Schonburg, brave only in his 
own Judgment Hall.’’ 

‘*Oh, Rudolph, Rudolph, have a care 
what you say,.or you will break my 
heart. And your proclamation is far from 
true. The Count is a brave man who has 
time and again proved himself so, and my 
only hope is that he will prove as merci- 
ful as he is undoubtedly courageous. Join 
your prayers with mine, Rudolph, and 
beg for mercy rather than justice.’’ 

‘*T beg from no man, either mercy or 
justice. I am here, my lord Count, ready 
to receive whatever you care to bestow, and 
I ask you to make the waiting brief for 
the sake of the women present, for I am 
sure the beautiful, white-haired lady 
there dislikes the traffic in men’s lives 
as much as does my fair-haired cousin.’’ 

‘*Oh, my lord Count, do not heed what 
he says; his words but show the reckless- 
ness of youth; hold them not against 
him.’’ 

‘Indeed I mean each word I say, and 
had Tiron in my hand instead of round 
my wrists, his lordship would not sit so 
calmly facing me.”’ 

Thekla, seeing how little she had ac- 
complished with either man began to 
weep helplessly, and the Count, who had 
not interrupted the colloquy, listening 
unmoved to the contumely heaped upon 
him by the prisoner, now said to the girl: 

‘* Have you finished your questioning ?’’ 

Receiving no answer, he said to the 
prisoner after a pause: 

‘‘Why did you move against this cas- 
tle ?’’ 

3ecause I hoped to take it, burn it, 
and hang or behead its owner.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Rudolph, Rudolph!’’ wailed the 
gir). 

‘*And, having failed, what do you ex- 
pect ?’’ 

‘*To be hanged, or beheaded, depend- 
ing on whether your lordship is the more 
expert with a cord or with an axe.”’ 

‘You called me a coward, and I might 
have retorted that in doing so you took 
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advantage of your position as prisoner, 
but setting that aside, and speaking as 
man to man, what ground have you for 
such an accusation ?’’ 

‘*We cannot speak as man to man, for 
Iam bound and you are free, but touch- 
ing the question of your cowardice, I 
have heard it said by those who took part 
in the defense of ny father’s castle, when 
you attacked it and destroyed it, com- 
manding a vastly superior force, my fa- 
ther leaped from the wall and dared you 
to follow him. For a moment, they told 
me, it seemed that you would accept the 
challenge, but you contented yourself with 
calling on others to do what you feared 
to do yourself, and thus my father, meet- 
ing no opposition from a man of his own 
rank, was compelled to destroy the un- 
fortunate serfs who stood in his way and 
thus cut out a path to safety. In refusing 
to accept the plunge he took, you 
branded yourself a coward, and once a 
coward always a coward.”’ 

‘*Oh, Rudolph,’’ cried Thekla, in deep 
distress at the young man’s lack of diplo- 
macy, while she could not but admire 
his ill-timed boldness, ‘‘speak not so to 
the Count, for Iam sure what you say is 
not true.’’ 

‘*Indeed,’’ growled Captain Conrad, 
‘‘the young villain is more crafty than 
we gave him credit for. Instead of a rope 
he will have a challenge from the Count, 
and so die honorably like a man, in place 
of being strangled like the dog he is.”’ 

‘“‘Dear Rudolph, for my sake, do not 
persist in this course, but throw yourself 
on the mercy of the count. Why retail 
here the irresponsible gossip of a camp, 
which Iam sure contains ~ not a word of 
truth, so far as the Count is concerned.’’ 

Herbert of Schonburg held up his hand 
for silence, and made confession with evi- 
dent difficulty. 

‘What the young man says so harshly 
is true in semblance, if not strictly so in 
deed. For the moment, thinking of my 
wife and child, I hesitated, and when the 
hesitation was gone the opportunity was 
gone with it. My punishment has been 
severe; by that moment’s cowardice, I 
am now a childless man, and therefore 
perhaps value my life less highly than I 
held it at the time we speak of. Hear 
then, your sentence: You will be taken 
to the top of the wall, the iron removed 
from your wrists, and your sword placed 
in your hand. You will then leap from 


the wall, and if you ‘are unhurt, I will 
leap after you. Should your sword serve 
you as well as your father’s served him, 
you will be free of the forest, and this 
girl is at liberty to accompany you. I ask 
her now to betake herself to the field out- 
side the gate, there to await the result of 
our contest.’’ 

At this there was an outery on the part 
of Countess Jeatrix, who _ protested 
against her husband placing himself in 
this unnecessary jeopardy, but the Count 
was firm and would permit no interfer- 
ence with his sentence. ‘Thekla was in 
despair at the unaccountable blindness of 
all concerned, not knowing that the 
Count was convinced his son was dead, 
and that the Countess thought continu- 
ally of her boy asa child of four, taking 
no account of the years that had passed, 
although her reason, had she applied rea- 
son to that which touched her affections 
only, would have told her he must now 
be a stalwart young man and not the lit- 
tle lad she had last held in her arms. For 
a moment Thekla wavered in her allegi- 
ance to the oath she had taken, but she 
saw against the wall the great crucifix 
which had been placed there by the first 
crusader who had returned to the castle 
from the holy wars and she breathed a 
prayer as she passed it, that the heir of this 
stubborn house might not be cut off in his 
youth through the sightles¢ rancour that 
seemed to pervade it. 

The Count tried to persuade his weep- 
ing wife not to accompany him to the 
walls, but she would not be left behind, 
and so, telling Conrad to keep close 
watch upon her, in case that in her 
despair she might attempt to harm her- 
self, his lordship led the way to the bat- 
tlements. 

Rudolph, at first jubilant that he was 
to have to take part in a sword contest 
rather than an execution, paused for a 
moment as he came to the courtyard, and 
looked about him in a dazed manner, 
once or twice drawing his hand across his 
eyes, as if to perfect his vision. Some 
seeing him thus stricken silent and 
thoughtful, thought the young man like 
to prove more courageous in word than in 
actions; others imagined that the sudden 
coming from the semi-gloom of the castle 
interior into the bright light dazzled him. 
The party climbed the flight of stone 
steps which led far upward to the plat- 
form edged by the parapet from which 
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the spring was to be made. The young 
man walked up and down the promenade, 
unheeding those around him, seeming like 
one in a dream, groping for something 
he failed to find. The onlookers watched 
him curiously, wondering at his change 
of demeanor. 

Suddenly he dropped his sword on the 
stones at his feet, held up his hands and 
cried aloud: 

“‘T have jumped from here before— 
when I wasa lad—a baby almost—I re- 
member it all now—where am I—when 
was I here before—where is my wooden 
sword—and where is Conrad, who made 
it—Conrad, where are you?’’ 

The captain was the first to realize 
what had happened. He stepped hur- 
riedly forward, scrutinizing his late pris- 
oner, the light of recognition in his eyes. 

‘It is the young master,’’ he shouted, 
‘*My lord Count, this is no kinsman of the 
outlaw, but your own son, a man grown.’’ 

The Count stood amazed, as incapable 
of motion as a statue of stone; the Count- 
ess, gazing with dreamy eyes, seemed try- 
ing to adjust her inward vision of the 
lad of four with the outward reality of 
the man of twenty-one. In the silence 
rose the clear sweet voice of Thekla with- 
out the walls, her face upturned like a 
painting of the Madonna, her hands 
clasped in front of her. 

‘‘Near Virgin Mother in Heaven, I 
thank thee that my prayer was not un- 
heard, and bear me witness that I have 
kept my oath—I have kept my oath, and 
may Thy intervention show a proud and 
sinful people the blackness of revenge.”’ 

Count Herbert, rousing himself from 
his stupor, appealed loudly to the girl. 

‘‘Woman, is this indeed my son, and, 
if so, why did you not speak before we 
came to such extremity ?”’ 
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4 cannot answer. I have sworn an 
oath. If you would learn who stands be- 
side you, send a messenger to the Outlay, 
saying you have killed him, as indeed 
you purposed doing,’’ then stretching out 
her arms, she said, with faltering voice: 
‘Rudolph, farewell,’’ and turning, fled 
toward the forest. 

‘*Thekla, Thekla, come back!’’ the 
young man cried, his foot on the parapet, 
but the girl paid no heed to his com- 
manding summons, merely waving her 
hand without looking over her shoul- 
der. 

‘*Thekla!’’ 

The name rang out so thrillingly 
strange that its reverberation instantly 
arrested the flying footsteps of the girl. 
Instinctively she knew it was the voice 
of a man falling rapidly through the air. 
She turned in time to see Rudolph strike 
the ground, the impetus precipitating 
him prone on his face, where he lay mo- 
tionless. The cry of horror from the bat- 
tlements was echoed by her own as she 
sped swiftly toward him. The young man 
sprang to his feet as she approached and 
caught her breathless in his arms. 

‘* Ah, Thekla,’’ he said, tenderly, ‘‘for- 
give me the fright I gave you, but I 
knew of old your fleetness of foot, and if 
the forest once encircled you, how was I 
ever to find you?”’ 

The girl made no effort to escape from 
her imprisonment, and showed little de- 
sire to exchange the embrace she endured 
for that of the forest. 

‘*Though I should blush to say it, 
Rudolph, I fear Iam easily found, when 
you are the searcher.”’ 

‘Then let old Schonburg claim you, 
Thekla, that the walls which beheld a 
son go forth, may see a son and daughter 
return.’’ 


No. IIT of Tales of the Rhine will appear in the October issue 
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EW of the patrons of the theatre who 

F have been pleasure-seeking by field 
and shore during the hot months 
when most of the city’s footlights are 
buried in baize, have any notion of the 
toil, worry and perspiration that during 
this time are being expended with the 
aim of providing them amusement and 
inviting their dollars in the 
of 1898-1899. Little is known, 


STAGE 


season 
either, 


of the wearisome plodding along the 
baking pavements of Broadway by the 
unfortunate actor who seems never 
able to secure the right kind of an 
engagement, though every body ad- 
mits he is clever. That’s just what 
ruins him, he is only clever. If he 
were popular or influential, all would 


be so different. The buxom § 7xgenue, 
also, whose buxomness is fast developing 
into obesity, finds herself, to her anguish, 
forced to take a matronly part. She ac- 
cepts the offer because the women must 
work, and straightway proceeds to im- 
bibe some thinning proprietary which will 
possibly kill her in two years. Now the 
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young actorling, primed from the Dra- 
matic School, steps forth, a player made 
to order, who superciliously suppla:tts an 
old reliable all-round stock man, and 
born actor, at about half the latter’s sal- 
ary. Now the nimble-penned press agent 
tells the world of all the miracles his 
manager is going to accomplish ia the 
coming season, and though little of what 
is promised is realized, small harm is 
done since these golden forewords are rare- 
ly read except at their true value. But 
much that is bespoken wiil come to pass, 
and may come only to pass too precipi- 
tately. It is by considering what the pa- 
trons of the theatre are promised that one 
may get some idea of the character of the 
Year of the Stage 1898-1899. 


Since the first dashing entry of the 
‘*Prisoner of Zenda,’’ a couple of seasons 
since, the American stage has been del- 
uged with romantic dramas, called by 
professional people ‘‘costume _pieces.”’ 
This was the natural result of the Ro- 
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mantic Boom in the novel writing of the 
day. Forthe modern dramatist exists 
only as an exception. ‘The dramatized 
novel has always been done, and_ to the 
inind of the novelist who has a clean and 
high conception of his work, it has been 
most generally done to death. The dra- 
inatic adapter is the purveyor plenipoten- 
tiary of dramatic pabulum now. When 
we do not adapt from old novels or from 
new novels, we adapt from the French, 
German, Italian; or, we import from the 
English and 
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a great run in despite of these competi- 
tors. But the representative value of the 
piece was largely exaggerated, and when 
it was presented in London it was taken 
at its true worth, that of a thrilling melo- 
drama constructed with all the skill 
needed to make a good bit of machinery. 


While the English stage is about to 
have even more romance and costume in 
the season to open, there being no less 

than three dis- 





tinct versions of 





then, of course, 
we never adapt, 
we improve. 
We lift out the 


lead of British 
humor, as the 
critics express 
it. But we 


have had no 
general produc- 
tion of drama 
delved and dug 
out of American 
niaterial. Suc- 
cessful adapters 
will tell you 
that the public 
wants romance 
and costume 
now for the 
color that is in 
them. Why not 
try the Revolu- 
tion Period? 
Oh, any imana- 
ger knows that | 
the costume of 
that time looks 
horrible behind 
the footlights! 
This is not 
imagined; it is Eu 
the real state- Photo by Ba 
ment of one of 
our most successful adapters. 
the men, such as Bronson Howard and 
Augustus Thomas, who have vielded 
soine of our best and most typical dra- 
matic works, have remained silent fora 
long time. Their latest productions 
were received very ill, principally, it 
ould seem because they were put forth 
when the theatre-going was world daft on 
the costume play or the imported ‘‘tre- 
mendous London success !’’ It is true that 
‘*Secret Service,’’ an American play, had 








Meanwhile 








“The Three 
Guardsmen”’ 
advertised, we 
will have an as- 
sorted provision 
of amusement. 
The most purely 
native output 
will be doubt- 
less Nat. C. 
Goodwin's pres- 
entation of 
‘* Nathan Hale’’ 
by Clyde Fitch. 
The play has al- 
ready been tried 
in Chicago and 
was received 
with exceeding 
favor. The sub- 
ject is certainly 
strong and full 
of possibilities. 
Goodwin is a 
most remark- 
able example of 
a personal suc- 
cess. It has 
taken him only 
ascore of years 
Blair to mount from 

the turn of the 

Man of a Hun- 
dred Faces on the variety stage to a most 
proud position in the circle of serious 
players. He has gained wealth and solid 
fame. He is assisted by a most beautiful 
wife whom Augustin Daly developed into 
a charming actress. The conditions are 
all ready to ensure a rich success and it 
will be acredit to our stage if they be 
realized. 








Richard Mansfield, that most incompre- 
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hensible of men and most fascinating of 
players has brought back with him from 
Paris the rights to ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’ 
and as much of suggestion from the por- 
trayal of the réle by Coquelin as his own 
mind has cared to conserve. No play 
since ‘‘Hernani’’ has so stirred the 
Parisian first-nighter as did ‘‘*Cyrano.”’ 
No playwright since Hugo has been so 
thoroughly admired and applauded in 


every country as has been Edmond de Ros- 
tand, the gifted young Frenchinan who 
permits such a poseful and insipid photo- 
Poet-dram- 

been 


graph to be taken of himself. 
atist and poetic-drama have 
thusiastically considered in 
every publication from the 
ponderous Nineteenth Cen- 
tury to the meanest of the 
dailies. Cyrano and de 
Rostand have been 
table-talk for months. 
And now we have 
our most intelligent 

and artistic of ac- 

tors preparing this 
much-be lauded 


el- 


drama for Amer- 
ican eyes and 
ears. Mr. Mans- 


field has entrusted 
the translation of 
Cyrano to Gertrude 
Hall, a Boston lite- 
rary woman, who has 
made some very happy 
renderings of French 
poetry into English. It 
is encouraging to know 
that so weighty a task has 
been laid into worthy 
hands; and as for the pro- 
ducing and interpretation of 
the play one has to remember only what 
Mr. Mansfield has done in the past and 
one may be quite easy about the future. 
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‘“There are two first-nights I’m bound 


to see,’’ a New York man is quoted as 


having said, in speaking of next season. 
‘“These are ‘Cyrano’ and ‘Vanity 
Fair.’ There are throngs of men and 


women who are thinking the same thing, 
especially of the latter, on account of the 
revival of interest brought about by the 
publication of the Thackeray Biographi- 
cal Edition. How many times has a 
dramatization of ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ been at- 
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tempted? They are not easy to count. It 
Was even rumored two years ago that J. 
M. Barrie was adapting these immortal 
‘*Pen and Pencil Sketches of Society’’ for 
the London stage. The author of ‘‘The 
Little Minister’’ is to be felicitated that 
it was only a rumor. With due respect to 
his qualities as a humorous and _ pathetic 
story teller, and in full remembrance of his 
stupendous stage successes, it seems to me 
that the greatest novel in the English 
language would have defeated his at- 
tempt. And this, principally because the 
modest and canny J. M. B. has a genius 
of his own which is as distinct from 
Thackeray'’sand Thackeray’s 

from it, as is Richardson’s 
from that of Fielding. The 
trust of transferring the 
lights and shadows of 
‘*Vanity Fair’’ to the 
boards requires perfect 
constructiveness, per- 

fect niceness of se- 
lection and perfect 
sympathy with 
perfect obliteration 
of self. Any origi- 
nality save that of 
the novelist as con- 
formed to the ne- 
cessities of stage 
representation will 
be a blot. It isa most 
delicate and responsi- 
ble and graceless labor, 
fora hundred critics will 
7 be quick to suggest how 
much better the whole 
thing might have been man- 
aged. But the adapter will 
have the advantage of a 
Mrs. Fiske to impersonate 
Miss Rebecca Sharp; and we are accus- 
tomed to find this splendid actress sur- 
rounded with a worthy company. What 
a wealth of possibilities Mrs. Fiske will 
have, to be sure, and we hope much from 
her handling of them! She gave us the 
soul of Tess of the d’Urbervilles; we may 
have the soul and body of the eternal 
Becky. Think of the opportunities also 
for her associates. Who's to play Amelia 
aud George, and dear old honest Rawdon, 
and the unctuous God-bless-my-soul Jos. 
Sedley ?) And Sir Pitt, and Lord Steyne, 
and all the rest of that fascinating gallery 
of saints, sinners and idiots, whom we 


“oy 


love so well, perhaps because we are so 
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like them? Will they be all on the scene? 
Dear me, it will be as fine as a Christmas 
show, and let’s hope we shall not be dis- 
appointed. 


Some actors have the misfortune to ap- 
pear before the public for years in vari- 
ous roles, in each of which they make a 
most favorable impression and _ still they 
seem never to strike that line of success 
which stamps their individuality on audi- 
ences in an unforgetable manner. Fora 
long time people of insight recognized in 
Charles Coghlan one of the most gifted 
actors on the American stage; but it was 
not until a year ago upon his production 
of ‘‘’ The Royal Box,’’ an adaptation from 
his own hand, that he sprang, and then 
with suddenness, into the rank which he 
long deserved and now securely holds. It 
is with this lucky and creditable play 
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that he is to commence his season at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, and there is no 


doubt but that he will repeat his former 
triumph. In addition he has writtena 
new play which is to alternate with 
‘‘The Royal Box.’’ Of his latest effort in 
play writing—and his list of plays is a de- 
cent one—he has until now given no ink- 
ling of the title or subject. We may look 


to it with the interest aroused by the 
promise of new work from one who has 
already performed so much that is bril- 


liant and durable. The leading lady in 
his support is Katherine Grey, a charm- 
ing and versatile woman whom ill-health 
has kept off the boards longer than we 
could spare her. She will be recalled in 
particular for her masterly and sympa- 
thetic performance in ‘‘Shore Acres.”’ 


It is only a year since everybody was 
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talking of Hall Caine’s ‘‘ The Christian.’’ 
Some called it grand, some called it out- 
rageously false to life, some called it 
stupidly hysterical, and a few who seemed 
to know, if they did not know, a trifle 
about novels and novel-making, called it 
simply Hall Caine and felt they had said 
all that was necessary. ‘The result of this 
wide range of opinion was a fabulously 
profitable sale of the book; and in view 
of praise and objurgation as contrasted 
with gross receipts it has never transpired 
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stage.’’ It was meant as a sting; it hasa 
sting and a significance as well. There is 
hardly any novelist of to-day who gets so 
many ‘‘situations’’ into his stories as Hall 
Caine; and a successful play is from most 
eyes considered so from the strength of 
this feature. Mr. Caine, as he has himself 
told the world, sweats out his novels at 
night in the loneliness of his castle cham- 
ber in his lonely castle on the lonely Isle 
of Man. Asaconsequence, his concep- 
tions have a distinctive flavor. His imag- 
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that Mr. Caine has been other than pro- 
foundly gratified with himself for produc- 
ing ‘‘The Christian’’ and equally grate- 
ful to the public for accepting it. We do 
not hear many mention the book now, 
but what book is mentioned since we got 
war fever? When it is again talked over 
and fought over it will be on the occasion 
of the most favorable manner in which the 
world could judge it; that is, asa_ play. 
A word-trickster once said, that ‘‘ Hall 
Caine is the Wilson Barrett of literature; 
and Wilson Barrett the Hall Caine of the 


ination in all seriousness must be ad- 
mitted to be strong, whatever we may 
think of his taste and ability to portray 
life as it is. His style, well that has been 
all attended to long ago, and we shall not 
have to notice it in the dramatized 
version of ‘‘The Christian.’’ ‘The play’s 


the thing, but, further, and this most em- 
phatically, also, that plucky, richly-en- 
dowed actress and admirable woman, 
Viola Allen, who is to make her star- 
ring début in this melodrama of modern 
life in London. We have long admired 
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Miss Allen for her splendid performances 
as the leading woman of the Empire The- 
atre, and cur admiration was heightened 
to esteem when she expressed her repug- 
nance to her stupid and nasty réle in the 
stolen and nasty play called ‘‘ The Con- 
querors.’’ Indeed, it was bruited that her 
thorough disgust with this part first filled 
Miss Allen with the notion that she had 
the strength to star. She found ready 
backing to her enterprise and has had all 
the author’s support in being able to 
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publish here, has recently entered the 
stellar ranks, and is now a_ bright, par- 
ticular star in the dramatic firmament. 
She embraced the profession at a very 
early age, almost immediately attaining 
prominence. For several years she was 
the leading ladv with Robert Downing, 
whose wife she afterward became. At the 
earnest solicitation of friends, about a 
year and a half ago, she made her first 
appearance as a star and has met with re- 
markable success from the very beginning 


Maxime Elliot 


study the lines and character of 
Quayle at Mr. Caine’s castle during the 
summer. She is to have the aid of a se- 
lected company and the first night of 
‘““The Christian’’ will undoubtedly bea 
gala affair both for the celebrity of the 
book and the interest and enthusiasm we 
all feel for Viola Allen in her new ven- 
ture. May she duplicate Maude Adams’ 
triumph! 


Glory 


Miss Eugenie Blair, whose portrait we 


asastar. She first played in Washing- 
ton, assuming the role of Lady J/sabel in 
‘“‘East Lyune,’’ meeting with the most 
cordial approval of both press and public. 
Then she toured through the South, play- 
ing for six weeks in New Orleans, where 
great favorite. Her principal 
roles are Camille, Jane Eyre, Alercy Mer- 
rick and Parthenia. She is considered the 
finest Camille in this country. Next 
season she is to play a prolonged engage- 
ment at the Park theatre, Philadelphia, 
where last season she played for many 


she is a 
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weeks to the largest business the house 
has ever known. It is possible that next 
spring Miss Blair will appear in London, 
England, and if, as is designed, her first 
appearance made ‘arthenia, in 
which r6éle all the most competent critics 
pronounce her as unrivalled, her success 
is assured. Young, handsome, brilliant, 
Miss Blair is possessed of a most charm- 
ing personality, and there are few actresses 
who have the hosts of warm friends she 
has throughout all the country. 


is as 
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as unique as it is lofty in our gallery of 
stage celebrities. It is said that she will 
put forth a production of ‘‘Anthony and 
Cleopatra.’’ Julia Arthur, who leaped so 
unexpectedly to the fore last year by her 
gorgeous production and admirable por- 
trayal of ‘‘A Lady of Quality,’’ will use 
this same strong play, and will present 
herself for higher honors by an inter- 
pretation of the most popular of Shake- 
speare’s heroines. Maude Adams will be 
again sweet and vivacious as Lady Bab- 
bie. No successor to her famous ‘‘ Little 

Minister’’ is prom- 





Weare to havea 


ised, and it may be 





new grist of comic 
operas next season, 
Almost all the 
stars have been 
equipped with new 
material. Miss 
Hilda Clarke, un- 
less she goes under 
the tutelage of 
Emma Eames, as 
has been reported, 


and Maud Wil- 
liams, both of 
whom are young 


and beautiful, and 
both of whom 
scored well in 
‘The Highway- 
man,’’ last year, 
will again be heard 
and seen and ad- 
mired. We will 
also have several 
new comedies. But 
comic operas and 
comedies are as 
uncertain as the 











that none will be 
required. John 
Drew is to try 
| ‘*The Liars’’ on 
| American audi- 
ences. It is a mod- 
ern comedy that 
was written for 
Charles Wyndham 
by Henry Arthur 
Jones. When Lon- 
don audiences saw 


| 


it last winter, as 
far as could be 
judged from the 
papers, they did 


not go in raptures 
over the comedy. 
However, while 
Wyndham is a 
strong favorite, 
Drew isa magician 
with his audiences, 
and here the out- 
| come may be quite 
different. Wilton 
Lackaye, a force- 

















weather, and one 
cannot predict of 
them with temeri- 
ty. The Klondike 
stage-carpentered melodrama has yielded 
to the Cuban ditto, and if the promise 
of new productions in this line is fulfilled 
we will no doubt see the whole war from 
Manila to the opera bouffe invasion and 
conquest of Puerto Rico. 

Other of our serious dramatic favorites 
are to put forth new and old pieces within 
the next few months. Modjeska, whom 
we all feared to have lost from the stage 
forever two years ago, seems to have re- 
gained her old strength and ambition. 
We are glad of this, for she holds a place 


Charles Coghlan 


ful and versatile 
player, will repro- 
duce ‘‘ Charles 
O’Malley,’’ to 
which he gave several trial performances 
last spring. The critics were delighted 
with it then. Certainly there’s material 
in this sterling old story to win the heart 
of all adapters. Lackaye will also play 
Sir Lucius O' Trigger in Joseph Jefferson’s 
short season of ‘‘’ The Rivals.’’ 

Thus, our managers have not stopped 
operations during the war and the good 
men who went out to fight for home and 
country, will not want for amusement in 
the long evenings of winter. 


x. D. 




















KAZIA, A FEMININE ENIGMA* * 


BY 


COL. RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE 


T WAS long after the conquering 
legions of Prussia had returned from 
Paris, with bouquets in the muzzles 

of their victorious guns, that I tarried a 
while in the gray, homely city on the 
muddy Spree, which is now the capital 
of the strongest military empire of 
modern times. A new and feverish life 
seemed to reign on the staid ‘‘Unten den 


Linden,’’ and the tide of easily-won 
French gold flowed in a corrupting 
luxury everywhere. 

It was after a very jolly supper at 


which the proprieties had all been laid 
aside with all ‘‘the cares which infest the 
day,’’ that I strolled out on the balcony 
of a mansion in the Strasse with my 
cheerful young friend Graf Adolph von 
Adlerstein. 

A merry voice within was chanting 
Tom Moore’s refrain, ‘‘My only books 
were women’s looks,’’ as I interpolated. 
‘*And, all these, Adolph, easy enough to 
read—the pages soiled for ever! Dog- 
eared and turned down, by every passing 
band !”’ 

‘‘Leaves, sombre and pallid, and ruddy, 
Dead fruits of the fugitive years; 
Some, stained as with wine, and made 
bloody, 
And some as with tears!’ 

‘*Bah!’’ cried the blasé young officer. 
‘*This is the old round—the old thing, 
you know, where the game hunts the 
hunted! As you say, these books are too 
easily read. As Goethe remarks, ‘When 
in the devil’s dance we tread, woman’s a 
thousand steps ahead!’ I have never met 
but one woman here who remained an 
enigma to me!”’ 

‘“Her name?’’ I cried, ‘‘most potent of 
Don Juans!’’ 

‘*Her name,’’ he gloomily answered. 
‘It is simply ‘Kazia!’ The name 
kindlich stupid. ‘The woman, Ach, Gott! 
You must see her!’ 

‘*Her status,’’ I cried, piqued witha 
sudden curiosity with regard to this hu- 
man enigma. 

*(Copyright 1898 by Howard, Ainslee & Company.) 
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‘‘Asirigu,’’ he absently said. ‘‘A 
meteor ray; she moves from Munich, 
Vienna, Buda Pesth, to Cracow, War- 
saw, Breslau and Berlin. 

‘‘She leaves behind her a trail of 
wounded, as if an Uhlan Regiment had 
charged. Everything goes down before 
her!’’ 

‘*Her country ?’’ I demanded. 

‘*Need I say that she isa Pole—your 
‘femme incomprise’ is always a Pole! 
My uncle, the ambassador, who spent ten 
years in Russia, has told me that of all 
human serpents the Polish woman is the 
most devilishly bewitching!’ 

He reached for his sword and cloak. 

‘*Let us go over to Dressel’s and have 
a bottle of ‘Liebfrauenmilch’,’’ he mur- 
mured. 

‘*You seem to have been hard hit, 
Adolph!’’ I muttered, gazing at the 
youth, still fresh in his beauté du diable 
young in years, but of a vast social ex- 
perience, the courtly airs of a de Roban, 
the liberality of a Monte Cristo, the 
aplomb of a veteran book agent! And 
then an old song came back: 

‘*And when, perchance, some other lover 

Shall claim the heart which I resign.’’ 

‘*And this compound of Eve and the 
Serpent, did ‘she forget her Paradise be- 
neath another vine’ ?’’ 

‘‘Ah! No!’’ heavily sighed Adolf, as 
he led the way down the stair of the Ber- 
linesee Barica Capello, without even the 
formality of an adieu. ‘‘It is of the prod- 
lematesche naturen! Not a ‘chateau qui 
parle, et qui se rend toujours! ’’ 

‘*T can not say, with Thekla, ‘I have 
lived and loved!’ No man knows more of 
her than Ido! Here, mein lieber, is the 
enigma: She sings to-morrow night. I 
will take you to her. Weall have the 
entree of her home, but, to no purpose!”’ 

I remembered the little episode of 
Martha Schwerdtlein and her judicious 
hints to Faust, in regard to suitable 
jewels for the innocent Marguerite. 

But the Graf Adolf laughed me to scorn! 
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‘*Hein! You, of course, fancied her a 
femme avare, aman eater! Perchance a 
Semitic touch of acquisitiveness @ la 
Rachel! She has trodden scornfully upon 
corbeilles of the rarest jewels! She is cold 
alike to Prince and rosy boy—to million- 
aire and haughty Herzog! No! Kazia is 
not to be won with gold! I tried your 
bijouterte prescription. And, Donnerwet- 
ter, I got all my jewels back, gained a 
very pleasant dinner, and a moral lec- 
ture! ‘Ahi estamos,’ as the Spaniards 
say, she is a human enigma!”’ 

‘*What’s her: specialty,’’ I anxiously 
cried. 

‘*Sadness!’’ he portentously said, as he 
lita Havana, and we then settled our- 
selves comfortably in a _ first-class 
droschky. 

‘*Marvel of Polish serpents!’’ I mock- 
ingly cried. 

‘*Wait,’’ my materialistic friend said, 
calmly, as if voicing a problem in high 
strategy. ‘‘You will be hard hit—just 
like all of us. She has the ‘hochwolhge- 
beren’ of four kingdoms already at her 
feet !’’ 

‘“Then I’ll be at least in good com- 
pany,’’ I replied. ‘‘Where does she sing, 
your Polish diva?”’ : 

‘‘Dine with me to-morrow evening and 
you will see!’’ was von Adlerstein’s orac- 
ular response, and while we dismissed 
the bottle of Liebfrauenmilch, and gazed 
through Dressel’s plate glass at Berlin’s 
belated Vanity Fair, we talked war, 
music, art, politics, but the adroit fencer 
kept the Polish diva in the background. 

When I wandered home to my cosy 
apartment on the Regenten Strasse, I 
marveled at this unapproachable Polish 
jungfrau. 

‘*Severely chaste and cold, sadness her 
‘specialty !’’’ I sneered. ‘‘It is possible 
that the proper Prince Charming has not 
arrived, but a Polish diva and not mer- 


cenary. Je m’en doute.’’ It was a mar- 
vel ina land where the Frederich d’or, 
thaler, mark, and even the humble 


silbergerschen come nearer being the 
Ultima Thule, than in any other land 
where coin jingles its deceitful invitation 
to indignant virtue. 

As the Frenchman artlessly but artfully 
says, ‘‘It is always the unexpected which 
happens.’’ 

I was busied all the next day witha 
troublesome mail, long in arrears, and so 
had dismissed the Polish diva to Dives 
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and Diaboles, long before I hastened to 
join the Ober Lieutenant Graf Adolf von 
Adlerstein, at Borchard’s homely old res- 
taurant on the Schetler-platz. 

The ‘‘filet mignon’’ and yellow seal 
Burgundy were excellent; the ‘‘echte 
Moka,”’ and cigars were prime; and I was 
in a state of passive gastronomic satisfac- 
tion, the inner man jubilant, as I leaned 
back and listened to my young friend’s 
stilted stories of that gilded Berlinese 
garrison life which reminds me of the 
play of an autocratic princeling with 
leaden toy soldiers. 

The Kaiser’s enormous army—a mailed 
colossus—ready to beat with iron flail in 
any direction! ‘Toa staid republican, it 
seemed a vision evoked by hasheesh, to 
think of a single pair of eyes gazing out 
from under a ‘‘pickelhaube’’ on a million 
men, mere food for powder! 

Men automatically brave, fatuously 
pig-headed, and even devoted to their 
gilded misery ! , 

The Kaiser’s army, the standing menace 
of Europe! The standing conundrum, 
‘*what will he do with it?’’ 

And, as in the olden time of the 
Sphinx, the unlucky royal wight who 
can not answer that riddle, is likely to 
lose lands, crown, sceptre and his own 
collection of leaden marionettes ‘‘en 
militaire,’’ besides fleets, forts and all 
other contents of the ‘‘military chest,’’ 
and the universal international grab-bag! 

It was ten o’clock when Adolph, now 
in uniform, gave his waxed mustache the 
very last twirl, caressed his bloodless 
sword, gazed admiringly at his own beau- 
tiful self in the long cheval glass, and 
then led me cut, saying: 

‘‘It is most time to go—she comes on 
at ten!’’ 

And we were then scuttled along over 
Berlin’s exquisite pavements, by one of 
those ghostly antique droschky horses 
which seem to defy even the assaults of 
Time and Death. 

Judicious coaxing and a_ sharing of 
their master’s provender, seem to be the 
means of this post-mortem activity of 
Berlin’s droschky horses, who certainly 
date from the days of Frederick the Great 
and the headlong Seidlitz! 

I lifted agnostic eyebrows 
tered the Winter Garden—that 


as we en- 
huge 


arched crystal-roofed music hall hidden 
behind the Central 
the Fredcrichstrasse. 


Hotel, parallel with 
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Four thousand people were scattered 
around the immense floor, with tables 
for the inevitable Munchner Leist brau; 
the stage on the west side faced an ele- 
vated dais balcony onthe east side, where 
a hundred and fifty tourist guests of fhe 
polyglot hotel looked down with haughty 
disdain upon the ‘‘publicimo’’ below! 
There were furred Russian nobles, pep- 
pered and salted and tweeded English 
tourists, nervous Americans with their 
overdressed, bediamonded womankind, 
haggard French and Italians, broad-faced 
Czechs, Bulgarians, Austrians and God 
knows what, in that ‘‘upper ten’’ clique. 

On the floor, besides officers, students, 
hawk-eyed grisettes, and all the ‘‘float- 
ers’’ of a great city, were the ‘‘flaneurs,’’ 
the men ‘‘seeing life,’’ and a detachment 
of that vast Berlinese middle class, who 
like their morning coffee at home, snatch 
a sausage at noon, anywhere, and sally 
out at night for amusement, dinner, 
pleasure, free reading, warmth, light 
and social color, all jumbled up in one 
‘‘cheap and nasty’’ effort at spending the 
evening anywhere, except in the dark and 
cheerless single room which is the cave 
of the Berlin ‘‘social animal.’’ 

Cigar in hand, I was soon lost in study- 
ing the stolid and materialistic faces of 
man and wife, maid and lover, decoy and 
dupe, student, artist, soldier and ‘‘ Kauff- 
man,’’ traveler and waxen,_ smiling 
rogue, when a lark-like voice sounded 
from the platform. 

I instantly forgot my ethnological re- 
searches. I was transported, and I never 
even saw Adolph’s triumphant eyes, as 
the weird, strange music, with the thril- 
ling, penetrating voice dominating it, 
swept my soul away into some far off 
dreamland. 

Not wearing my heart upon my sleeve, 
still I was strangely and suddenly ex- 
alted! An intense resentment against the 
swinish crowd tranquilly supping their 
beer and smoking ten pfennig cigars, 
overcame me! 

Slowly I turned my head to the stage, 
and then I needed not Adolph’s nod to 
tell me that it was Kazia. 

A superbly graceful form, whose ex- 
quisite contour was visible even in the 
trying black velvet robe, ex frain, an en- 
trancing neck and shoulders, ‘‘fres 
discrétement devoilée,’’ one diamond star 
in her raven hair, the long white gloves 
gleaming out against the black back- 
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ground, a noble head daintily crowning 
the rounded shoulders, and two eyes of 
searching sombre light, fit for sorrow’s 
queen! TZhis was Kazia/ 

‘‘What is that queer thing that she is 
singing ?’’ I muttered. 

‘One of her Polish songs,’ 
swered, speaking asina dream. I felta 
shiver in my heart for I knew that her 
eyes had rested upon Adolf with a glance 
singling him out of that vast multitude 
which I felt that she despised. 

And I was in the line of fire! 

When she ceased the thrifty Berliners 
gave her that encore which effects a 
double worth of their money, and I mar- 
veled at her changing nature as she gave 
a Viennese love ditty with all the dash 
and espieglerie which marks the passion- 
ate witches of the Danube. 

But though the lips sounded, her steady 
eyes burned on in their sombre menace! 

‘*She is beautiful, Adolf,’’ I whispered, 
‘‘but her eyes are veritable lode stars! 
And, yet, full of shadows—‘ shadows fall- 
ing on you and me’!’’ 

‘*Let us go,’’ he said shortly, pushing 
back his chair. ‘‘ You shall see her. She 
isanenigma! Andif youcan read the 
riddle, you are far beyond me!’’ 

We sauntered out, and an 
stopped before 28 Bern Strasse. 

With the air of a habitué Adolph 
mounted to the ‘‘erste etage.’’ His ring 
was answered by a grizzled old butler, 
across whose face a sabre had left its 
purple scar, the work of a swinging slash 
right well laid on! 

In afew moments we sprang up as 
Kazia glided into the room, clad in a 
clinging white robe, and without a word 
gave to Graf Adolf both her slender, 
jeweled hands, which he kissed with a 
romantic tenderness. 

I had hardly time to note the superb 
grand piano, on whose ebony surface lay 
her gloves, fan and a bunch of lilies of 
the valley. 

The room was devoid of that Berlin 
mechanical decoration which speaks of 
the ‘‘mark bazaar’’ and the ‘‘fabrik cata- 
logue.’’ 

A divan, a few draperies, an easel with 
an exquisite landscape, a table wherein 
lay books, music and the ‘‘disjecta mem- 
bra’’ of feminine occupations in an artis- 
tic confusion. It was simple, rich, ele- 
gant, refined! 

Before I had time to utter the usual 

» 


, 


he an- 


hour later 
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commonplaces of such occasions, Kazia 
had welcomed me with her flute-like voice. 

‘*‘T thank Graf Adolf for bringing you 
tome! Your America is inexpressibly 
dear to me, for it gave a safe shelter to 
those whom Poland never forgets, the 
survivors of sixty-three.’’ 

We were soon a merry trio, getting on 
famously. 

It was the daintiest little supper table 
imaginable which welcomed us, and I 
was soon deeply interested, for, while the 
beauty treated Adolph with the frank 
intimacy of a_ feariess natute, my 
debonnair young star of the jeunesse 
dorée seemed to have entirely surrendered 
his will power in her masterful presence. 

The golden-haired young giant had 
dropped the fierce external manner of the 
Prussian ‘‘junker,’’ and relapsed into 
that charming parlor grace which distin- 
guishes the acceptance of social equality 
by the lordly Kaiser’s swellest young 
cavaliers. 

Compound of formalism and winning 
courtesy, this strange dual code of per- 
sonal maintien puzzled me greatly, until 
I had mastered the secret that in public 
the whole military caste are forced to sus- 
tain that overriding bearish policy to- 
ward stranger and civilian, which does 
an injustice to the underlying chivalry 
of the German officer. 

But, before Kazia’s searching glances, 
my young fire eater was simply helpless, 
dominated by that feminine charm which 
drew him helpless to her feet. 

And, to me, the personal halo of the 
diva was a puzzle, for, with neither fear 
nor prudery, she simply charmed, while 
protected by a never absent dignity as 
marked as the ‘‘Yo-el Rey’’ of the Cas- 
tilian monarch. 

We were merry withal, over our coffee 
and cigarettes and Kazia’s flute-like 
tones had lulled me to a strange restful- 
ness as the laughing voice of unseen 
waters in the leafy summer! We had 
glided along into adiscussion of our sum- 
mer plans, my Norway trip, the diva’s 
visit to Switzerland, where von Adler- 
stein, in answer to Kazia’s merry query, 
said slowly: ‘‘I’m as yet undecided! If I 
get leave, I may go over into Volhynia 
on a month’s hunting trip with a friend 
--a young Russian. He has a splendid 
old place near Rowno, where the woods 
have not been shot over, since the insur- 
rection.’’ 
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‘But the gazette tells me that Vladi- 
mir Goloyoff has just been named mili- 
tary attaché here, and, so we may not be 
able to destroy the bears, elk and boar of 
Nimovitch!’’ 

Ihad been watching the faint rose 
upon Kazia’s eheek, which blended the 
streakings of the dawn with the transpar- 
ent pallor of frozen marble. 

Her face was turned away from von 
Adlerstein, and the straw stem snapped 
in her hand as she dropped the creme de 
menthe. ‘That face was all frozen marble 
now, and, in a mirror, I caught the re- 
flection of a single fleeting glance of 
frightful menace — the sombre black 
diamonds glowed with an intense fire as 
she slowly said: 

‘‘Goloyoff of the Paul Regiment —son 
of General Michel Goloyoff—is that your 
friend ?’’ 

‘*Do you know him?’ said Adolph, in 
a sudden surprise! But Kazia was absent 
fora moment. When she returned I saw 
a crimson spot of blood upon her filmy 
kerchief. 

‘‘Pardon,’’ she gaily cried; ‘‘If it is 
the same Goloyoff who was aide-de-camp 
to the Grand Duke Leige at Moscow, I 
have heard him often well spoken of !’’ 

‘“The very same,’’ said von Adlerstein, 
‘fand a right good fellow. The only Rus- 


” 


sian I ever knew, he frankly said, 
‘‘who was not merely a _ varnished 
hyena!’’ 

‘*Does he come here soon?’’ said the 


Diva, striving to appear unconcerned, but 
to me, that gentle sea of heaving bosom 
told another story. 

‘‘Next week! So they say at the lega- 
tion,’? answered Adolph. ‘‘And, of 
course, my movements will depend upon 
his. We shall be together at the summer 
manoeuvers, then, and—apres—who 
knows?’’ 

‘“Time was made for slaves! There is 
time enough for the Volhynia bears! 
You must bring himto me! This Russian 
who is the one paragon of that strangely 
pitiless people!’’ 

‘‘T shall be only too honored,’’ cried 
Adolph, relapsing into the parade bow 
and formal salute, with which he would 
have received a field marshal’s order. 

‘If you would only throw over your 
Norway trip and come to Volhynia, with 
us?’’ said Adolph, addressing me, ‘‘you 


would see one of the finest places on Pol- 
It was given to the general by the 


and. 


























Czar for a wonderful victory gained there 
over the Polish rebels. But the old man 
never goes there! He has presented it to 
Viadimir.’’ 

‘‘T must tie up my finger, maladrosite 
that I am,’’ faltered Kazia. ‘‘I fear that 
I cut myself with the glass!’’ 

It was not to escape Adolph but to 
avoid my gaze that the beauty sought her 
citadel, for I had caught her glance in 
the glass once more. The story of how 
Goloyoff had gained his Polish estate 
brought a frightful glance of menacing 
hatred to the marble mask of that fault- 
less face. 

I forgot all these rising suspicions, 
however, in the music with which Kazia 
entertained us, and the silent bidding of 
her eyes bade me come again! 

It was only when I had regained the 
Regenten Strasse that I remembered our 
Circe had played her Chopin marvelously 
well with a wounded finger, while, as she 
sang to us, I had noted a faint trace of 
blood lending a richer crimson to her 
dewy lip. Here was a maneuver or a bit 
of Polish slyness! 

Steeped in the spell of the nameless 
witchery of this gliding Polish serpent, 
this young Venus Victrix who conquered 
without willing it, I wondered at her 
passive treatment of the helpless Adolph. 

Von Adlerstein had told me at part- 
ing that Kazia. was haughtily superior 
to even the breath of gossip. ‘‘She is 
bonne camarade—no more’’—he gravely 
said. 

‘‘And no man claims to have ever 
crossed that invincible line of defence 
which marks the femme honnéte, from 
Madame Anonyma. 

And what lures, what snares have been 
spread—even a certain royal personage 
and then he softened his voice to tell of 
how one unused to bowing, had knelt, 
vainly, at her feet. 

For all this, Adolph was an only son, 
the heir to a superb title and estate; rich, 
gallant, loyal and distinguished! ‘‘I 
wonder if she will use the Russian boyar 
todraw Adolph on,’’ I critically thought ; 
‘or,’’ and I blushed in spite of myself, 
‘is it that she would at once meet 
Goloyoff to silence his little Azstozirés de 
Misene. 

‘*Perhaps some old-time amourette may 
have drawn them together, or else the 
Kalmuck noble may be used to goad 
Adolph into making Kazia the cantatrice, 
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a Grafinn von Adlerstein, ‘‘hoffabig’’ at 
the stiffest court on the continent. 

‘‘T salved my conscience with a desire 
to know more of the fascinating feminine 
enigma! I soon found my way to the 
Bern Strasse without Adolph, and before 
Golovoff’s arrival, I was frankly dis- 
armed. 

For with her star like eyes gazing hon- 
estly into mine Kazia carelessly said: 

‘*T never met Goloyoff, but my only 
artist friend who has run the gauntlet of 
the whole Imperial Guard, told me that 
Goloyoff is a ‘molodetz,’ a brave heart, a 
good fellow, a gentleman.’’ 

And when I met, a few days later, the 
winning young guardsman I did not won- 
der at the unknown artist’s encomium, for 
Goloyofft was ‘‘ brave et bel homme,’’ and 
had the manners of a grandseigneur. 

I soon fell into a headlong admiration 
of him, in my faded martial manner, and 
I marveled not that Adolph, with the 
brotherly pride of a true militaire, had 
hastened to fulfill la Dwakazui’s injunc- 
tion. 

Considerably my juniors, I did not 
wonder at the friendship which knitted 
them together, and so I was left alone to 
prowl around Berlin, while the two 
preux young chevaliers looked up the 
humdrum lines of the great barrack town 
on the Spree! 

And so I resignedly set about my prep- 
aration for the Norway trip, for the hunt- 
ing visit to Russia had been deferred, 
and I had experienced the sure signs of 
drifting into the sere and yellow! 

For on my later calls atthe Bern 
Strasse, I had not been admitted to the 
boudoir of the graceful Kazia, carrying 
away only the uneasy consciousness that 
a military cap with the Russian insignia 
hung there in plain view! 

A few future visits to the Winter Gar- 
den proved to me that, neither alone nor 
together, did the two young Romeos hang 
upon her liquid accents. 

And sure as I was that the sombre 
flashes of her wonderful eyes rested upon 
me, there, in that stolid crowd, with no 
inviting glance, I was not deceived by 
my receipt of several graceful notes, in 
which the ‘‘femme incomprise’’ referred 
to her being ‘‘en retrazte’’ socially. 

‘*T was not deceived!’’ I growled. ‘‘It 
is the Russian bear against the Prussian 
eagle,’’ a sage judgment confirmed by my 
artful trip of a ‘‘good-by’’ dinner at th: 


’ 
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Kaiserhof, at which neither of my 
young convives even mentioned Kazia's 
name. 

I grimly smiled at the mutual avoid- 
ance of calling up the radiant beauty 
upon which even the half-paid clerk could 
feast his eyes for a vulgar ‘‘mark!’’ 

‘*Ca marche toujours!’’ I smiled to 
‘myself. ‘‘I shall return, in winter, for 
the dénouement!’’ 

And yet I was more mystified when I 
was bidden to a tete-a-tete breakfast 
‘*pour dire adieu,’’ with the entrancing 
Kazia! Too well I knew that one of my 
gallant friends had ‘‘piped me off,’’ but, 
under the seductive sweetness of the wo- 
man who threw every fond allurement 
around my departure, I had not the nerve 
to ask ‘‘ which one!”’ 

And so, decidedly, it wasa_ case of an 
undercurrent. 

I was not astounded a month later, in 
Norway, to learn from my genial friend, 
our military attaché, Bob Alden, my 
‘*sub’’ at West Point, that the enigmatic 
Kazia had suddenly thrown up her en- 
gagement at Berlin and vanished, zz 
nubibus! 


II 


I was on pins and needles until I wrote 
to find out which of my Corsican brothers 
had vanished with her, and I was ‘‘regu- 
larly flabbergasted’’ (asthe Englishmen 
say—that we Yankees say) to learn that 
both Goloyoff and von Alderstein had 
taken leaves of absence and were on viae 
diversae.’’ 

‘*Great God! It cannot be an elopment 
a trois!’’ I grumbled; and so, perforce, I 
waited, while I fished salmon, fought 
mosquitoes and sailed on crystal fiords, 
clambered over pine-clad granite hills 
and waited for the ‘‘ homeward flying of 
the swallows’’ to bring me back to Ber- 
lin. 

I had been taunted by Kazia’s strange 


adieu. It was not the sweet ‘‘auf wieder- 
sehen.’’ 
No! She was again the Queen of Sor- 


rows, as she said, with a tender glance 
of her frankly honest eyes. ‘‘I am sorry 
to lose you; we would have been close 
friends. You are one of the few men to 
whom my heart could cry out- -Brother!’’ 
And, loyal to her, before that frank 


avowal, which ‘‘held us tenderly apart,’’ 
I was powerless save to say ‘‘Dieu vous 
garde!”’ 
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But it was yet the time of roses with 
all three, and for me the sunset days 
were already coming on! With a sigh I 
left her side, conscious that the days 
of ‘‘life’s morning’’ were done—the time 
when ‘‘Love shook the dew drops from 
his glancing hair.’’ And so I was re- 
signed to play dim and dismal role of the 
old Greek chorus, to note the move- 
ment of the all conquering passion, and, 
from a distance, with no quickening heart 
throb, to catch alone the heavy sigh of 
despair! 

With no surprise, then, on my return 
to the Regenten strasse, I listened to Bob 
Alden’s mournful report of von Adler- 
stein’s changed manner. 

‘*He’s not the same man!’’ grumbled 
the light-hearted Bob—a verdict which I 
saw confirmed, with almost angry resent- 
ment, when I soon ran against Adolph— 
stern, defiant and with a darkened face— 
on the Unten den Linden. 

I could not resist the terrible tempta- 
tion. ‘‘I go homesoon to America. I 
would gladly say adieu to our charming 
friend Kazia.’’ 

The young Prussian noble faced me 
with hungry eyes! There was a truthful 
ring in his voice: ‘‘Of her I know noth- 
ing!’’ he mournfully said. 

** And—Goloyoff?’’ I hazarded. 

‘*Nothing also!’’ he blurted out with a 
pale face. ‘‘ Excuse me,’’ he interpolated. 
‘“The General Hartstein, I go to him! 
Adieu— Duty! I will call soon!’ 

And vainly I waited for that call, 
though I easily learned that Captain Graf 
von Adlerstein was daily seen drilling his 
high-stepping grenadiers on the Temple- 
hof. 

‘*The story then lies with the other 
fellow,’’ I growled, after a vain visit to 
the erste étage of the Bern strasse apart- 
ment house. 

But no flute-like voice welcomed me! 
There was a card on the door which an- 
nounced the residence of a professor 
whose titles were Brobdingnagian in their 
drawn-out length! 

‘*Aha!’’ I mused, ‘‘I will beat up the 
Russian, Vozla la fin de l'histoire. Per- 
chance /a belle Kazia may be lingering 
with him, even now, under the leafy ar- 
bors of this blood bought Nimovitch!’’ 

And at the expense of a little dinner 
and some dissimulation, I screwed out of 
Krakoff, the gay little chancellor of the 
Russian Consul-General, a few dead 
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pointers as to the progress of that true 
love which never runs smoothly. 

For, to my surprise, the bemedalled 
General Michel Goloyoff was engaged 
upon a similar hunt to my own! He had, 
after much vain waiting, crawled out of 
his Russian forests to discover the where- 
abouts of Captain Goloyoff, his only son 
and heir, whose many important affairs 
at the Legation had been left all topsy 
turvy. 

‘‘In fact,’’? said Krakoff, ‘‘even the se- 
cret service branch of our Legation here 
has never turned up Vladimir, for whom 
an immense official and private corre- 
spondence waits. I pity the old general,” 
he said, ‘‘for the gallant old fellow is al- 
most crazy.’’ 

Our young Russians are queer fellows. 
Last year a guardsman, on a secret mis- 
sion, met some pretty Tziganes—singing 
girls—at Wilna! He was taking ten thou- 
sand golden imperials of Secret Service 
money to our ambassador at Paris. 

‘*A bonne bouche to be paid privately 
to a ‘left handed’ member of the Imperial 
family there, you understand. This young 
fellow squandered it all, in three days, 
then locked himself up in aroom with 
the queen devil of the lot, and shot him- 
self, in her presence!’’ 

I left the dinner table with a sickening 
premonition. Was Vladimir with Kazia? 
And vainly I waited for a clue, until 
chance threw me across a bustling Chi- 
cago electrician, who was hunting up 
new fields in Europe. 

He pounced upon me, after the fashion 
of the errant American, and dragged me 
away to ahorrible dinner, mostly com- 
posed of cocktails and champagne. 

I stood up to it, for we had not attacked 
the second bottle before he _ blurted 
out: 

‘*Do you know whom Iran against 
down at Buda Pesth? That devilish pretty 
Polish girl who was singing here, last 
winter, at the Winter Garden! The chaste 
and immaculate Kazia! 

‘‘She was driving around with ashock- 
headed young Russian giant, a devilish 
good looking chap, too, and quite ‘en 
Duchesse.’ He has a lovely villa just out 
of the town and he isa corker, too, for 
he stands off the Magyar nobles, they say, 
with a brace of revolvers! The story goes 
that she even refused to sing before the 
Kaiser Franz Joseph, himself, on his re- 
cent visit!’’ 
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‘*Are they married?’’ I casually de- 


* manded. 


‘*Ask me no questions and I'll tell you 
no lies,’’ the Chicago scientist said; ‘‘ but 
she isa hummer!’’ he cried, ‘‘and she 
rakes down all the Austrian beauties! 
They can’t even hold a candle to her, sir.’’ 

And till late that night I revolved 
strange problems in my mind! Strange 
problems were before me a week later 
when I heard rumors of enormous money 
irregularities traced to the account of Cap- 
tain Goloyoff, which the heart-broken old 
general was vainly trying to smother! 
Confiding Berlin bankers had been trust- 
ful cashiers for these supposed heavy 
‘‘ official transactions,’’ and I hastened to 
learn more from my Chicago host. 

He was already on his way to the pork 
jamming metropolis of the world. 

And sadly I settled down at last to the 
conclusion that Kazia was but a mere 
‘man eater,’’ like the rest. 

The purposes of the stolen funds were 
to furnish forth the semi-detached splen- 
dors of the love nest on the Danube, and 
yet I wondered at the recklessness which 
followed on her easy scorning of von 
Adelstein’s wealth, name and title, for I 
knew that he had vainly offered her mar- 
riage. 

‘‘Light flesh and corrupt blood!’’ I 
sighed, as I fearfully looked over the 
journals each day to note the death by 
suicide of the disgraced young officer, o1 
some frightful public scandal! The lord 
of a great Volhynia fief to be dragged 
home in irons to meet degradation, and to 
face Sibcria’s terrors! I was, however, 
disappointed. For an ominous calm 
reigned. There was, it istrue, a new mili- 
tary attaché at the Russian Legation, and 
I furtively learned from Bob Alden, that 
General Goloyoff had departed to search 
all over Europe for his disgraced son. 

Strange as it seemed, I was the only 
depository of the secret of Kazia’s con- 
quest of the missing noble, for the Chi- 
cago man was not a frequenter of our nar- 
row diplomatic and military American 
circle. 

And, night after night, I revolved my 


duty. The sullen avoidance of von 
Adlerstein had broken off all our rela- 
tions. I dared not openly confide my 


dangerous knowledge to Bob Alden. 
Suppose the Chicago man had been mis- 
taken, or boastfully lied ? 
In a final mental restlessness I threw 
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my traps together and fled southward 
through the beautiful Sachsen Schwyz to 
the light-hearted Buda Pesth. 

I had seen General Goloyoff in Berlin, 
a number of times, and I was startled 
as I passed through Vienna to see the 
heartbroken old veteran driving with 
the Russian ambassador! 

‘*Aha!’’ I cried; ‘‘the chase becomes 
warm!’’ And then I sped on down the 
river to see for myself the end of a 
strangely bold and heartless intrigue. 

I slept restlessly my first night at the 
Grand Hotel Hungaria, there with the 
towering fortress across the silent stream, 
its huge black cliffs throwing dark shad- 
ows on the rushing Danube. And roughly 
guided by my Chicago friend’s descrip- 
tions, I -gave myself up at once to a 
search for my dark-eyed Kazia, the hu- 
man enigma! 

An old campaigner, I simply trusted 
myself to Fate and the droschky drivers! 

I did not care to encounter the recreant 
Vladimir Goloyoff, for I scorned to lie to 
him about the social situation in Berlin. 
Lying as a fine art is difficult in prac- 
tice! 

An experienced lawyer told me once 
never to tell an unnecessary lie, and that, 
when a lie was told for a fitting pur- 
pose, it must be stuck to with a grim 
fidelity. 

I had not forgotten Graf Adolph’s eu- 
logium of the headlong guardsman, who 
had now thrown away rank, honor and 
all his vast expectations at the bidding of 
a woman who, several years had resisted 
the skilful assaults of the most ardent 
cavaliers. 

It was hard to think that Goloyoff had 
cast his whole life behind him, in a wild 
access of passion. 

His broad, fair brow, his manly blue 
eyes, his firm chin, the resolute mouth, 
and his flaxen, wind-blown hair, marked 
the ‘‘mens sana in corpore sano.’’ 

Accomplished, gifted with all the easy 
grace of the highest Russian nobility, a 
serious art student, a musical virtuoso, a 
master of all manly arts, and a scholar of 
cosmopolitan reading, I could see nothing 
of the decadent in his manner, and yet the 
man who had run the gauntlet of the 
bright eyes of the full-bosomed nymphs of 
the Winter Palace had now ‘‘shot madly 
from his sphere.’’ 

And, as I had passed the age of ‘‘les 
bonnes fortunes,’’ as I had only been 
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drawn to the sombre eyed Kazia by her 
wonderfully magnetic charms, and the 
witchery of her music, I had been robbed 
of nothing by the man who had borne off 
the beautiful Polish pandora. 

I feared to break in upon him, and 
many strange theories of this ‘‘debacle’’ 
haunted me as I exploited all the beauti- 
ful villa district around Buda Pesth. 

I wasa bonanza for the droscky men 
and only sleeping at the hotel; I threaded 
all the beautiful environs toward 
Szolnok, and the vine-clad hills and 
dreamy forests to the north and east of the 
witching Hungarian capital of love and 
laughter. 

And in garden, inn, wine house, 
cabaret and leafy alley, I watched for 
signs of the hidden lovers. 

I avoided the city for the pale, anxious 
face of old General Goloyoff was now 
seen upon the splendid streets, followed 
by officials and his two quaintly clad 
Russian servants. 

I was astounded at the hardihood of 
Kazia in lingering with her prey so near 
Lemberg, on the Russian frontier. 

I well knew from my military and 
diplomatic experience that General Golo- 
yoff and the Russian ambassador could 
easily apprehend the fugitive military 
attaché and transport him to Russia. 

I could not understand her motive 
in lingering where disaster was inevi- 
table. 

Was she only a mere vulgar tigress wo- 
man, anxious to display her power in 
dragging down the brilliant captain? 
Why had she broken Adolph von Adler- 
stein’s heart, for the poor fellow carried 
his heartbreak on his honest face! He 
was too proud and loyal to dissemble. 
Rank, money, position had been at her 
feet, and she needed not to stoop to con- 
quer! And I sadly remembered that wo- 
men are only women, after all! 

It was days before I found out her re- 
treat by a mere accident, and then I was 


not a whit nearer the solution of the 
enigma, 
But I had discovered that my move- 


ments were watched by the hotel officials, 
the police, and I had, several times, found 
General Goloyoff’s Russian followers 
dogging me around the city. 

With true Yankee craft Isoon hit upon 
the expedient of taking the tramways to 
unfrequented parts of the city, picking up 
a droschky and eluding my unwelcome 

















watchers. By discharging the droschky 
and walking through the maze of old 
streets I threw off my spying annoyers. 

I had arrived at no conclusion as to 
the strange woman whom I sought. 


‘*What should I say to her? I was not. 


her brother, and her bright eyes were not 
mine to cloud with the tears of reproach! 
And yet, her adieu, her womanly wish 
that we might have lingered longer near 
each other! 

I was driving along a lonely alley, lost 
in these reveries, when a carriage swiftly 
dashed out of a park gate. There, under 
an overhanging cliff, I could see a bijou 
villa, nestling among the trees. 

But I sprang out of my droschky, fora 
glimpse of the passing face had shown to 
me the woman whom I sought, and she 
was alone! 

I followed the carriage into the first 
turn of the winding road, for our eyes 
had met, and whatever will power I pos- 
sessed had passed over to the dusky-eyed 
goddess. I was in the toils! 

I was not deceived. The carriage was 
awaiting me! And asI neared it the 
graceful woman sprang out on the flower 
spangled sod. At a nod her equipage 
moved slowly away, while we turned into 
the ‘bosky forest. 

‘‘Have you nothing to say to me, 
Kazia?’’ I demanded. 

She was a miracle of loveliness as she 
laid her trembling hand in mine. 

‘*T knew that you would come tome! I 
can tell you nothing, now. It is Fate— 
fate which drags down all mortals! I call 
you to witness that I did not seek him 
out! He came fairly across my path!’’ 

And then, in those sombre, resolute 
eyes shone out the strange horror which 
I had seen when von Adlerstein first told 
of Goloyoff’s coming. 

A light broke in upon my brain! ‘‘ Po- 
land! Had she something to remember? 
Bah! Only twenty-three now, she must 
have been a child of two or three years 
even at the end of the last desperate Po- 
lish outbreak. Father and son were alike 
impossible as her lovers. And wasshe the 
instrument of others, some nihilistic 
enthusiast ?’’ 

I took her hands in mine. ‘‘Kazia,’’ 
I slowly said, ‘‘I left all Berlin in an up- 
roar! Graf Adolph is a broken man!’’ 

‘‘Poor Adolph!’’ she murmured, the 
tears stealing through her lashes. ‘‘ How 
I loved him!’’ 
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‘*But,’’ I stammered, ‘‘ Vladimir Golo- 
yoff is now a fugitive, a deserter, a 
ruined man, acriminal! You are'mad to 
tarry here!’’ 

‘“Why ?”’ she calmly said, fixing on me 
the sorrows of her star-like eyes. 

‘*Because General Goloyoff is here at 
the Hotel Hungaria, seeking his son. You 
will be arrested, imprisoned, and young 
Goloyoff dragged away to Russia in 
chains!”’ 

A gleam of savage joy lit up her in- 
scrutable face. ‘‘And so,’’ she cried, de- 
fiantly ; ‘‘he wishes to take his son away 
from me! It is well! I shall not avoid 
him!’’ 

I gazed earnestly into her eyes. Was 
she losing her mind? I began to see, be- 
hind this mad summer love, a shadow of 
tragedy stealing on, and I sank into my 
monotone of the Greek charms once more. 

‘Listen, Kazia,’’ I pleaded; ‘‘do you 
remember your adieu? ‘You once called 
me Brother. Let me take you away toa 
place of safety. General Goloyoff may be 
able to intercede with the Czar, to ex- 
plain Vladimir’s conduct as only a boy- 
ish infatuation. This he would do to 
screen his only son and heir. But to you 
he will be merciless. There is yet time! 
Let me take you away!’’ 

And then I told her of the espionage to 
which I had been subjected on her behalf. 
I poured out my whole heart in earnest 
pleadings, but all in vain. 


III 


And it was too late. 

For on the road where her carriage had 
stopped I saw a victoria, and shining 
therein the silvered head of General 
Goloyoff, his gray coat, flat golden shoul- 
der knots, and round Russian blue cap 
with its silver scutcheon, all too unmis- 
takably plain. 

‘*Take me to my carriage,’’ the stately 
beauty said, stiffening into stone. ‘‘See! 
I told you! It is Fate! I have nothing to 
fear! But you shali be at my side when I 
face Vladimir’s father, and so, I make 
you my brother, for life! I shall not 
trouble you very long!’’ There was a sad 
smile on her delicate lips. 

When we reached Kazia’s carriage the 
old noble, cap in hand, stood by its 


opened door! Had he discovered the villa? 


Ah! 


No! For he had driven up from 
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the west, directly from Buda Pesth. sprang toward the door as he crushed the 


There was an ominous signal on the pres- 
ence of two mounted gendarmes waiting 
at a bend of the road. 

Speaking with a passion suppressed 
by a habitual politeness, the general, in 
his exquisite French, coldly remarked: 

‘*T shall have to trouble mademoiselle 
to accompany me to her villa. I desire— 
nay, I insist, upon an immediate inter- 
view with my son!’’ 

‘*That is a matter which concerns only 
you and him, General,’’ calmly replied 
the human enigma, who had now risen 
into the state of a social queen. 

I gazed at her in undisguised wonder. 
**T will precede you with this gentleman, 
my intimate friend, and what you have to 
say to me shall be said in his presence, 
and in my own house!’’ 

Purpling with passion the old dignitary 
clambered into his carriage, as we moved 
slowly away! I was thankful that I was 
armed, for in contemplation of a long 
tour, I was carrying a considerable sum 
of Bank of England notes, and I wore 
both a serviceable dagger, concealed with 
the notes, in my inner vest lining, and 
an.extremely reliable revolver, where I 
knew I could easily reach it, for I had 
tried it several times, and it had never 
failed me! 

‘*What shall I do, 
mured. 

‘*Nothing, my friend—my brother 
she sadly said, turning on me once more 
the sombre splendors of her eyes. ‘‘ You 
shall soon know all! I feel in my heart 
that you could not think me a wanton, a 
woman who sold herself for gold! Only 
be with me now to the last, for you 
shall see the last, the very last of 
Kazia! You are nearer to me now than 
the whole world. The only man who has 
crossed my path, who has not hunted me 
down, for the poor charms which so many 
men seem to have desired to possess!’ 

I was in a trance, as we entered the 
lodge gates where a_ liveried servant 
swung the grillage at our coming. 

And, on the threshold, the entrancing 
vision paused, reluctant. 

A rare smile lit up her face. 

‘*You are welcome, my brother. This 
has been my little retreat for years—my 
very own! And you will be my last 
guest !’’ 

With a finger on her lip, she awaited 
the arrival of General Goloyoff, who 


Kazia?’’ I mur- 


1? 


gravel of the walk under his armed heels! 

His carriage and the gendarmes had 
been confronted by closed gates. I was 
struck with the singular change in Kazia’s 
manner as the old Russian found her fac- 
ing him at the open door. 

‘I demand to see my son,’’ he cried, 
with a sudden ferocity in his manner 
which caused me to drop my hand upon 
my ready revolver. The words of Kazia 
cut him like a whip lash. 

‘‘He is my guest, sir,’’ she coldly said. 
‘*At present he is unwell. I will have 
your arrival announced. Be good enough 
to enter the sa/on.’’ 

‘*Shall I call in the police?’’ shouted 
the general. ‘‘You have beggared my 
son! Ruined him in body, mindand soul. 
He isa thief, a fugitive, a defaulter, and 
this infamous retreat was paid for by the 
money stolen from the Czar!”’ 


Then pointing her finger sternly at 
him, Kazia, with blazing, defiant eyes 


cried: 

‘*Michel Goloyoff! You lie! You have 
dragged your son down! He suffers for 
your crimes! This poor shelter has been 
my own for years, and the beggared Pol- 
ish girl bought and paid for it with hon- 
est money earned, every dollar of it, out- 
side the limits of your land! Stay!’’ she 
imperiously commanded. ‘‘Before you 
reckon with your son, I have a trust of 
honor to fulfill. I need a witness. My 
American friend shall hear all! Do you 
dare to enter and hear the truth? I defy 
your threats! Ycur son has never spent a 
single gold coin on me. You do not know 
me yet, but you shall, soon!’’ 

1 followed the astounded Russian into 
the drawing-room, where, before our eyes, 
the silent woman unlocked an escritoire, 
and handed to me a sealed package. 

‘Guard that with your life!’’ she said, 
in a voice which froze my very marrow; 
‘‘until I have asked General Goloyoff by 
what right he dares to intrude upon me. 
You will see, general, that the package is 
sealed with your arms, and endorsed in 
your son’s handwriting. Its contents may 
interest you, should it ever reach your 
hands. And now,’’ she cried, handing 
him a miniature, ‘‘ Did you ever see that 
face ?’’ 

With a wild cry, Michel Goloyoff 
sprang up, clutching at his throat, as if 
to obtain air. 

‘‘My God! That woman!’’ he faltered, 























as he gazed 

portrait. 
‘‘Was my mother, General,’’ solemnly 

said Kazia, with her sombre eyes aflame. 


spellbound at the little 


‘“The woman whom you outraged, be- 
trayed, and abandoned at Niniovitch! 
The woman who lies in the early grave 
to which your ruffan hand sent her! For 
I am Kazia Wisoczska, the forgotten little 
one whom you sent away toa Russian 
orphan asylum, before you drove my 
mother mad. 

‘*Coward, brute, ravisher! Upstairs lies 
your son! There you will find every rou- 
ble of the funds which he stole to pur- 
chase my dishonor! Fate threw your heir 
into the hands of a woman sworn to re- 
venge, and even his price was not high 
enough to buy me. I never loved him, 
but I dragged him down to punish you in 
your hoary age for your hideous villainy ! 
And never a single florin has he spent on 
me! Never has he held me in his arms. 
I have led him down to hell only to re- 
quite you—the hell of a fugitive crim- 
inal! I never loved him! I left the man 
who would have made me his honored 
wife to avenge the mother whom you 
made your prey !”’ 

While Goloyoff tottered there speech- 
less a ghastly form staggered inat a door. 

‘* And the son pays the father’s debt!’’ 
cried Vladimir Goloyoff. 

There was a ringing report and, pitch- 
ing forward, at his father’s feet, the faith- 
less captain of the Czar’s Guard lay there 
dead, a smoking pistol still clutched in 
his stiffening hand! And so the dark 
Fates had now worked their inscrutable 
decrees! 

With a wild cry Michel Goloyoff threw 
himself on the son’s body, while I shouted 
to the gendarmes. 

‘*Ride, ride!’’ 1 cried, ‘‘for the Rus- 
sian Consul, and the Chief of Police! I 
will guard all here.’’ 

The hurrying servants by main force 
carried the desperate father away intoa 
place of secure retirement, while I picked 
up the portrait of Kazia’s mother, dabbled 
with poor Vladimir’s blood, and led Kazia 
to a seat. ; 

I thrust the curved package in my 
bosom, and fixed my eyes upon the 


Medusa face of the silent song bird. 
‘Kazia,’’ Icried, with an agony in my 
voice which touched even her stony heart. 
She seemed to be in a state of catalepsy. 


‘*And 


‘ 


‘Tt was Fate!’’ she murmured. 
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now, my brother, you know at last the 
Polish heart. Tell—tell poor Adolph some 
day, how I loved him! Oh! God! that 
he, the brave and noble one, should have 
brought into my life the victim of the 
vow I swore, when my old nurse, at my 
womanhood, told me how my helpless 
mother died, alone, in shame, the victim 
of a crime too infamous for naming!’’ 

It was a senseless woman who lay in 
my arms when the nearest officials hastily 
summoned, took possession of Vladimir 
Goloyoff’s dead body. 

That night the Russian Consul, ona 
telegraphed order from the Minister, re- 
moved a broken wreck, the babbling luna- 
tic, who had been the proud General 
Michel Goloyoff. 

Relieved of the stolen funds, when 
Viadimir’s body had been tenderly laid 
away, I watched for three weeks beside 
Kazia’s bedside. 

The placid nun who was my associate, 
told me of her noble record of years, the 
charity which covereth a multitude of 
sins. 

Upon my evidence, and, at the urgent 
request of the Russian Minister, the man- 
tle of silence was thrown over the fright- 
ful denouement of Kazia’s life quest for 
vengeance. 

I dimly conjectured that only, out of 
Russia, could the Polish beauty have 
drawn him into that forfeiture of his life 
and honor which was the terrific atone- 
ment for the wrongs of her helpless 
mother, whose husband had bravely died 
at Rouno charging the Russian soldiery 
in the horribly merciless butchery of the 
insurrection. 

When I left the villa, it was after 
Kazia, with her arms around my neck, a 
pale spectre of herself, had whispered: 

‘“The abbess of the convent will take 
charge of all here! Go, now, my brother. 
You shall hear of me again, for I will be 
where guardian angels hover over me, 
and I can find you any place in the 
world. I have given this estate and all 
that I have to the Church!”’ 

I sadly wandered away from Buda 
Pesth, bearing one long tress of Kazia’s 
silken hair, and a ring which was the 
last ornament to leave her finger. 

‘‘My mother’s,’’ she whispered, ‘‘and 
I give it to my brother. The gates of si- 
lence will soon close between us, and, but 
one thing remember. I shall always 
think lovingly of you, while life lasts! 
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Remember you are to tell Adolph that I 
loved only him, but never tell him why I 
left him! 

‘*Fate had doomed me—a Polish girl’s 
wild oath—and the rest of life is my 
atonement, if beyond the grave there is 
to be forgiveness. You know Michel 
Goloyoff’s rash conjectures brought about 
the final sacrifice of his son’s life. I shall 
know of you, always. Forthe Church will 
find you for me!’’ 

It was three years later that I tarried 
in Warsaw, and with a heavy heart, for I 
had learned of Graf Adolph von Adler- 
stein’s heroic death at Plevna—a volun- 
teer with Osman Pacha. 

‘* Poor fellow!’’ I mused, ‘‘his undeliv- 
ered message might have lightened his 
last hours! But only the shadows of sor- 
row and parting seemed to hover over 
the memory of Kazia.’’ 

I was not astonished at the Hotel de 
l'Europe when a Polish Catholic priest 
sought me out. 

‘*Come,’’ he said to me; ‘‘ you can not 
see her, but you shall be near her, and 
she will know that you are near.”’ 

In the chapel of a mouldering convent, 
that night, on my knees, I forgot the 
mild-eyed Virgin, hovering there with 
outstretched arms of infinite love and 
peace, as the voice which I had loved, 
thrilled my very soul in those appealing, 
pleading melodies which float up to the 
gates of Heaven! 

The lights were finally extinguished. 
The good father touched my arm. I was 
still upon my knees. 

‘*She sends you 
she has left to give. 
upon her breast !’’ 

And a little. silver crucifix, which had 
been wet with her tears, was placed in 
my trembling hand. Our souls had met 
in alast recognition, across the screen 
which divides the hidden songbird with 
an angel’s voice from the wild world 
without. 

‘“There is nothing more to say,’’ the 
priest murmured, as he led me out under 
the quiet stars by the Vistula. ‘‘Leave 
me your address, my son. For you shall 
not be forgotten !’’ 

Three days later I left 
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bearing with me a picture which had been 
sent to the hotel, with a letter from the 
priest. 

It was the tender face of the Countess 
Wisoczska, and a treasure beyond all 
price; also an exquisite portrait of Kazia, 
painted by the greatest Polish painter of 
the lost singer’s palmiest days 

‘“These are the last things binding her 
to earth,’’ the letter said: ‘‘’The count- 
ess’ picture was stolen from the forfeited 
chateau, by a faithful follower of the 
priest of the estate, after the rebellion. 

‘*To her brother she sends it! And the 
other is Kazia herself, for even in her 
present peace she fondly hopes that by 
you she will not be forgotten! And so she 
implores silence. Let her be as dead to 
that world which must never know!’’ 
And so ends the story of Kazia of the 
sombre eyes! 

I have never dared to wander back, in 
these later years, tothe stoned old city, 
where the river flowing on to join the 
eternal sea sings of a Poland, dead for 
ever! 

A land of blasted hopes, of ashes, of 
blood and tears—a land of memories and 
of sighs! 

For I know, of a verity, that m the 
sunny convent, God’s acre, there is a 
little stone, whose. chiselled inscription 
tells only of the passing of ‘‘Sister 
Agatha,’’ but I well know, with a few 
other still faithful hearts, that under that 
stone reposes the lovely star-like Kazia, 
whose never explained eclipse startled 
the gay world of pleasure lovers witha 
sudden broadening ripple. 

I love to hope that she has earned the 
mercy of her Infinite Father, and has 
gone to where beyond these voices there 
is peace!’’ 

I look at her beautiful face 
out still upon the canvas. 

Iseem to hear again her lark-like, 
thrilling voice, and I know, now, in my 
heart of hearts, that the ‘‘rash inhuman- 
ity, burning insanity,’’ which wrecked 
her hapless mother’s life, threw over the 
daughter’s erratic artistic nature the 
shadows which gleamed and glistened in 
those splendid sombre eyes. ‘‘Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone!’’ 
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HOW MEN OF WAR TALK TO ONE ANOTHER 


THEODORE WATERS 


HOW THE SHIPS OF SAMPSON’S SQUADRON SEND MESSAGES TO EACH OTHER AT NIGHT.—THE VARIED 


USES OF THE SEARCHLIG T.—IT CAN 


BE MADE TO TAILK.—THE ARDOIS LAMP SIGNALING APPARATUS 


NOW USED BY THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD.—THE TELEPHOTOS SIGNALING MECHANISM AND HOW IT IS 
OPERATED LIKE A TYPEWRITER.—MASTHEAD LIGHTS AND ELECTRIC WHISTLE WHICH ARE USED FOR 


SIGNALING.—WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND HOW 


IT WILL BE USED ON WAR VESSELS.—EDISON'S INDUC- 
TION APPARATUS WHICH COULD BE USED ON EVERY VESSEL ON THE OCEAN.—HOW 


IT WOULD OPEN 


THE SEA LIXE A BOOK AND ALLOW EVERYONE TO READ ITS MANY MYSTERIFS.—VESSELS TELEGRAPH- 

ING TO ONE ANOTHER ALL OVER THE OCEAN.—SENDING MESSAGES TO SHORE.—IT WOULD RENDER 

COLLISIONS AVOIDABLE.—COMPRESSED AIR TOOTING APPARATUS FOR VESSELS. HOW HE EXPERIMENTED 

WITH METALIZED BALLOON.—THE NEW CABLE SCHEME WHICH MAY HAVE GOOD RESULTS. 
WONDERFUL SIGNALING OF THE FUTURE. 














THe SEARCHLIGHT 


The shaft of light may be flashed across the clouds, to the right or left, forward and backward, to any point of the compass, or 
intermittingly, and a vital meaning may be put upon it according to a pre-arranged code.” 


I} N-OF-WAR talk to one another in 
M a most interesting manner. By 
day, war-ships.do their signaling 

with flags, the varied waving of which 
means all things, but at night the 
talking’’ is all done by means of 
ights. In the time of Paul Jones 
he waving of a battle lantern at 
night, took the place of the flag. In 
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these days of electric appliances, how- 
ever, the apparatus is highly compli- 


cated and decidedly interesting. It is 
also very rapid in its operation. An ex- 
tended conversation may be carried on in 
a very few minutes between battleships 
situated miles apart. But even the ap- 


pliances of to-day bid fair to become dis- 
carded in favor of some wonderful new 
means of communication which are prom- 
ised to us. 

First let us examine the means of 
communication employed between the 
vessels of Admiral Sampson’s squadron 
off Santiago. The searchlight, the 
Ardois lanterns, the Telephots and the 
track light, have been used extensively. 
The searchlight, being primarily a shaft 
of light so lengthy that it may be seen 
for many miles, forms a means of com- 
munication of the greatest value, inas- 
much as it allows the vessels to go out of 
ordinary sight of one another and yet to 


















be within talking distance. Its value 
during a blockade, therefore, cannot be 







































THe Arvois System OF NIGHT-SIGNALLING; Now 
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over estimated. The shaft of light may 
be flashed across the clouds, to the right 
or left, forward and backward, to any 
point of the compass, or intermittently, 
and a vital meaning may be put upon it 
according toa pre-arranged code. Nor 
can this code do less than confuse the 
eneiny who may observe the flashing, 
since a dozen codes can be prepared 
ahead, and the special peculiarity of the 
very first flash be made to indicate which 
of them is to be used. In fact it may be 
said in passing that the searchlight after 
all is one of the most valuable pieces of 
mechanism on a man-of-war. Not only is 
it used as a means of communication and 
to make known the exact location of an 
opposing fleet, but during a night en- 
gagement it is used to interfere with the 
aim of the enemy’s fire by being 
flashed into the eyes of the gunners. This 
has had something to do with the re- 
markably bad marksmanship of the 
Spanish gunners during night engage- 
ments. 

The Ardois system of night signaling 
is now used in nearly, if not all, of the 
large navies of the world. A number of 
double electric lanterns are hung in a 
line on a special cable from the masthead 
of the vessel using the system. Each 
lantern contains two incandescent lamps. 
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end is composed of 
white glass. One of 
the incandescent 
lamps is fixed be- 
hind the red por- 
tion; the other is 
fixed behind the 
white portion. The 
idea naturally is to 
have the lantern 
flash red or white 
at the will of the 
operator. Inas- 
much, therefore, as 
there are several of 
these lanterns in 
line it will be seen 
how easily a vari- 


able code can be 
operated, depend- 
ing on the color 


and position of the 
flash of each lan- 
tern. Of course the 
operator does not 
need to flash each 
lamp in and out 
from a switch- 
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board. That would 
occupy too much 
time and be too 
troublesome. It is all done automatically 
by means of a dial board. Around the 
edge of the dial are marked, letters, num- 
bers, words and even sentences. Beside 
each one of these are painted some red 
and white spots corresponding to the 
lamps which should be lighted in order 
to produce that particular sign in the rig- 
ging. If the pointer of the dial is brought 
around opposite to the sign in question, 
it will cause the proper connections auto- 
matically to be made, so that the proper 
lamps in the rigging will be lighted. 
They may then be read off by the signal 
officer of the vessel which is being .sig- 
naled to. 

The Telephotos is a rearrangement of 
the Ardois system on a larger scale. It 
has better operating facilities, and its 
scope practically is unlimited, inasmuch 
as only the alphabet ani numerals are 
used, and as the operator plays upon a 
keyboard like that of a piano. It can be 
operated very fast. There are four double 
lanterns like those of the rdois system, 


SIGNALLING WITH METALIZED BALLOONS 


but each one is big enough to hold four 
incandescent lamps in the red portion 
and three in the white portion. This in- 
creased lamp area allows the signals to 
be transmitted a much greater distance 
and, from the greater distinctness of each 
color allows the operator to guard against 
mistakes. Perhaps it would be more in 
keeping with the real order of the ar- 
rangement if it were said that the key- 
board is similar to that of a typewriter. 
Every letter of the alphabet has its but- 
ton. Itisonly necessary to press that 
button in order to have the letter or num- 
ber which is printed upon it, spelled out 
in lamps in the rigging. Ifthe finger is 
removed from the button the lights in 
the rigging go out and hence are made 
ready instantly for the letter following. 
There isa world of complicated wiring 
inside of the Telephotos box where the 
combinations are made automatically. 
But the operator has nothing to do with 
this. He merely spells out words like an 
ordinary typewriter operator and he may 
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do so openly, in plain English that is, or 
according toa code if the message is a 
secret one. 

The masthead lights are very large 
red and white lanterns which, if the oc- 
casion demanded it, could be flashed in 
and out according to the Morse or some 
other code. This observation also applies 
to the electric whistles now used on men- 
of-war. These whistles are operated by 
steam and controlled by electricity. By 
means of a clockwork mechanism they 
can be made automatically to blow for 
eight seconds once every minute, or they 
can be made to blow ‘‘dots and dashes,’’ 
and any telegraph operator could signal 
with them by night or by day in case of 
emergency. The different parts of the 
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his Florida residence he once connected 
two rowboats, each with a small metalized 
balloon which he allowed to float in the 
air above each boat. The cable holding 
the first balloon was double and a heavy 
current was made to flow through it and 
over the surface of the balloon. The 
metallic surface of the balloon in the sec- 
ond boat was affected by the current 
flowing over that of the first and a sys- 
tem of signaling was operated between 
the two boats. Based on these experi- 
ments it was the inventor’s idea to erect 
a great metalized sail between the masts 
of a vessel and by induction communi- 
cate with other vessels that came with- 
in a given distance of the first one. He 
thought he could communicate with any 
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An Experiment in Signalling Beneath the Sea 


vessels themselves are in intimate com- 
munication by means of telephone, tele- 
graph and speaking tube systems. From 
his central position in the conning tower 
the commander can control the actions of 
every man on board, and there is not a 
concerted action of any moment which is 
not first the subject of much signaling 
either on the vessel itself, or between the 
ships of the fleet. 

In view of the foregoing it is interest- 
ing to recall a remark which Thomas A. 
‘dison once made to the writer concern- 
ing signaling at sea. Mr. Edison said he 
had always wondered why the general 
principles of telegraphing between two 
moving trains had not been utilized in 
communicating between ships. He sug- 
gested plans which were called to mind 
by his own experiments in telegraphing 
without wires between two rowboats. Near 


vessel that came within a radius of thirty 
miles. 

Now it iscurious to note how much 
the above anticipated the attempts of 
Preece, Marconi, Hertz and others to 
transmit messages without wires. Edi- 
son’s boat experiments were as_ success- 
fully worked out asany of the experi- 
ments which Preece made between the 
English Channel islands and the main- 
land, but they were on a very much 
smaller scale. Both methods at least are 
available for use on shipboard, and tele- 
graphy without wires very soon may 
make useless the Ardois lantern system. 
Edison, at least, could anticipate the use 
of the induction system on a_ large scale. 
He thought that by its use the sea would 
no longer remain the unknown quantity 
it is now. If every vessel carried a _ sig- 


naling apparatus it could bespeak every 
* 
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other vessel within a radius of thirty 
miles, and so, messages could be passed 
along from one ship to another until 
shore was reached. In this manner 
wrecked vessels could telegraph to other 
vessels for assistance, or they could in- 
form their agents on shore all about their 
condition. Vessels could avoid collisions 
by telegraphing their exact position, 
speed and direction to other vessels near 
at hand. So, also, if it were necessary at 
any time to bring a vessel back to shore 
after she had sailed, a message could be 
sent after her and could be acted upon by 
her, if necessary. ‘This would be of use 
as a means of catching escaping crimi- 
nals, thereby avoiding much use of extra- 
dition laws, or it would be highly useful 
in wartime. For instance, the Spanish 
might have used it to recall the Buena 
Ventura, our first prize of war, which 
had sailed before hostilities were formally 
declared to be begun. Storms at sea also 
could be avoided by vessels if the nature 
of their procedure was to be telegraphed 
rapidly about the ocean. 

It was another of Edison’s ideas at the 
time mentioned in the foregoing, to take 
advantage of the fact that certain sounds 
are carried great distances under water. 
A diver, for instance, will often hear the 
throb of a ship’s engine when it is yet 
miles away. Edison thought to construct 
an explosive diaphragm in the prow of a 
vessel and by means of compressed air to 
transmit a series of ‘‘toots’’ or notes in 
the line of the Morse code which could 
be received and interpreted on other ves- 
sels far removed from the first one. The 
diaphragm was to be constructed in a 
special water-tight chamber, and the suc- 
cessive explosions or emissions of the 
compressed air in long (dashes) or short 
(dots) notes would be received ona spe- 
cial recording telephone apparatus on 
every vessel that came within the proper 
radius. They in their turn would pass it 
along. This method had the additional 
ittraction of not requiring a special elec- 
trical equipment for its operator. Hence it 
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could be installed cheaply on sailing ves- 
sels. At least the scheme seemed feasible. 

Another scheme which was advanced 
some time ago for the purpose of opening 
up communication between ships at sea 
had for its guiding principle the laying 
of a great cable along the ocean bottom. 
It seems, according to the experiments 
which were tried, that the cable could be 
used asa conductor of electric current 
generated on any vessel and capable of 
being heard in special apparatus on any 
other vessel which sailed over or near to 
the cable. The apparatus on the vessel is 
to consist merely of a coil of insulated 
copper-wire rope, dipping in the water 
at the bow of the vessel. Another is to 
hang down at the stern. These simple 
devices are to be joined by wires running 
toa telephone. It is found that even 
without an induction coil, or any other 
arrangement to magnify the effect, a very 
sensitive instrument is produced. Elec- 
trical disturbances of the cable are audi- 
ble distinctly in the telephone on the 
boat. An experiment was made with a 
rowboat fitted with a coil at each end and 
atelephone. A cable was sunk in a lake 
of brackish water fifteen feet deep. A 
magneto-electric machine was connected 
to one end of the cable and the boat was 
taken to the other end of the lake 35 
feet away from the cable. The alterna- 
tions made by the machine were heard 
distinctly in the telephone. With an ap- 
paratus on one vessel for disturbing the 
electrical condition of the cable, signals 
might be sent very easily to any other 
vessel which came near to the cable. 
Perhaps, if the inventor is not misled, he 
may find herein anew use forthe At- 
lantic cables. 

Some of these methods of signaling are 
in actual use; others are to come; but 
there is little doubt that the present 
method of talking from vessel to vessel 
will be changed shortly in favor ofa 
method which will make the sea as an 
open book to be read by whosoever comes 
along. 














THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ANDREE VENTURE 


J. R. ZUBERBUHLER 


CIENCE 


knowledge 


means knowledge, exact 
and is incidentally the 

progenitor of destructive skepti- 
cism. Rigid sobriety of thought and 
ruthless candor are its basic laws—what- 
ever fails before these either ceases to 
exist, or must carry the taint of skeptic- 
ism. Because science in the concrete 
manages by soberest investigation of 
established facts constantly to discover 
new truths and elaborate other more or 
less wonderful facts, science in the ab- 
stract has been permitted to arrogate to 
itself that claim of infallibility which 
else it condemns unsparingly. The world 
at large accepts the dicta of science with 
little or no question, and grows more and 
more skeptical of all that science does 
not distinctly warrant. And yet, and not 
very rarely, we hear propositions and see 
performances dubbed ‘“‘scientific’’ show- 
ing an utter disregard of established 
facts, or achildlike reliance on ‘‘luck’’ 
little less marvellous than that exhibited 
in fairy tales; aye, science is incidentally 
and indeed the parent of destructive 
skepticism—of scientific and unscientific 
skepticism. 

Somewhat more than a year ago, on 
July 11, 1897, Mr. S. A. Andrée, a me- 
chanical engineer and man of science, 
accompanied by two other Swedes, 
started from Danes’ Island, Spitzbergen, 
in a inonster balloon, hoping to reach the 
North Pole in two or three days. Since 
then, with the exception of a short and 
vague message brought by a carrier 
pigeon four days later, nothing has been 
heard from or of the venturesome voy- 
agers. Their fate will probably never be 
known. 

The balloon, the ‘‘Ornen’’ (‘‘Eagle’’), 
was 100 feet high, and sixty-seven feet 
in diameter at its widest part, holdifig 
170,000 cubic feet of gas. Being con- 
structed with the greatest care, it showed 
so little leakage (only about 100 pounds 
per day) that the 3,700 pounds of ballast 
carried aboard were reckoned to offset the 
loss during a month at least. The car, 
constructed of wicker-work, measured 





six feet in diameter and five feet in 
height; it was intended to be used mere- 
ly as a resting-place, the gallery on the 
roof serving as lookout. Three drag- 
ropes, each over 1,000 feet long, con- 
nected the balloon with the ground, ice 
or water over which it happened to be 
floating, and three huge sails were as- 
sumed to endow the gas bag with some 
degree of dirigibility. Thirty-six of the 
sacks carried aloft contained provisions 
for nine months, and neither reserve 
ropes, anchors, sledges, boats, tools, 
arms, ammunition, and the like, nor 
books, maps anda complete set of scien- 
tific instruments, had been forgotten. 

3ut all the provisions, and nearly all 
the rest of the outfit, were stowed away 
in a sort of open store-room above the 
ring from which the car was _ suspended, 
and therefore could not be saved if the 
car had to be cut loose in an emergency 
—could be saved on landing only if the 
balloon was likewise saved, an improb- 
able happening. A balloon landing when 
a strong wind prevails isan ungovern- 
able monster—now striking the ground 
violently, then bounding up again with 
amighty rush, swaying horribly, strik- 
ing again, spilling the occupants of the 
basket, rushing up again and away. 

It is sickening to think of sucha 
landing on desolate, endless ice fields—of 
aeronauts spilled and injured—of sup- 
plies and other necessaries scattered here 
and there, lost. And Andrée 
himself admitted that a descent at sea, 
another likelihood, meant certain death. 

It was an ill-omened start which the 
“‘Ornen’’ madeon that breezy summer 
day. When the balloon rose, the drag 
ropes became detached and had to be left 
behind. They were at once replaced with 
the reserve ropes; but the incident 
showed that the preparations for this 
dangerous expedition had not been made 
with the anxious care which never for- 





gets that ‘‘a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link.’’ 

é 4 The balloon rose majestically 
—all balloons are said to rise ‘‘majestic- 




















ally’’—to a height of 650 feet, and then, 
either owing to the drag or weight of the 
drag-ropes, or to some downward current 
of the wind then blowing at a_ speed of 
twenty miles an hour, it sank rapidly to 
the level of the sea. The navigators 
threw out nine bags of ballast, weighing 
together nearly four hundred pounds, 
whereupon the ‘‘Ornen’’ shot upward 
again, and sailed away on its course. The 
available ballast was thus reduced by 
one-fourth, and the accident or incident 
demonstrated «plainly that the balloon 
could not be kept afloat many days—that 
its carrying capacity had been overesti- 
mated, or the leakage underestimated. 

The balloon sailed away toward 
the North Pole at a speed of twenty 
miles an hour. But, according tothe 
message sent per carrier-pigeon, forty- 
eight hours later Andrée was only 160 
miles north of the starting point, fifty 
miles eastward. Meteorologists maintain 
that the ‘‘Ornen,’’ instead of proceeding 
northward in an approximately straight 
path, travelled into and then with an air 
current revolving around and toward ‘‘a 
centre oftlow barometric pressure.’’? This 
assumption seems verified by Andrée’s 
position on July 13. He may never have 
come out of that rotary wind or storm; 
if, by some freak of the winds, he escaped 
from the grasp of the revolving current— 
what then? 

What then? A weary, unguided flight 
over a dreary desert of ice, or over icy wa- 
ters—over an expanse of absolute desola- 
tion three times larger than that torrid bar- 
rier to man’s progress, the awful Sahara! 

The Arctic Circle is an imaginary line 
drawn 23 degrees 27 I-2 minutes (or 
about 1,600 miles) from the North Pole, 
the Arctic region covering an area of 
8,000,000 square miles, of which 3,000, - 
ooo are unexplored. Within this circle 
the sun does not set at the summer 
solstice, nor rise at the winter solstice. 
Danes’ Island lies nearly midway between 
the pole and the Arctic Circle, being 710 
miles from the pole. Hence Andrée rose 
in the midst of a region which, as far as 
the eve can reach, and for hundreds of 
miles beyond, in any direction, offers no 
refuge, promises no help from fellow- 
man—typifies naught but Nature’s death. 
Constant winds moving in a_ straight 
path are not for a certainty known to pre- 
vail there. Perhaps the ‘‘Ornen’’ passed 
from one circular wind into another; per- 
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haps it travelled hither and thither in 
bewildering lines; perhaps it flew on and 
on into the very heart of the unexplored 
region, farther and farther away from 
possible help. When we remember the 
many mishaps to which balloonists are 
well known to be liable; when we re- 
member the loss of the drag-ropes at 
starting, and the loss of hundreds of 
pounds of valuable . ballast shortly after- 
wards; when we remember that, though 
departing in a wind having a velocity of 
twenty miles an hour, he really pro- 
gressed only 160 miles in forty-eight 
hours, and that for days winds were blow- 
ing which did not make a _ safe landing 
possible; when we remember the vastness 
of the open seas in that region—one must 
be blessed with more than childlike 
optimism to be able to believe that S. 
A. Andrée has not long ago joined the 
army of ‘‘martyrs of science.’’ What 
else but death can be expected from a 
union of the juggernaut of Arctic ex- 
ploration with the moloch of ballooning ? 
But then death came in the service of 
science, forsooth! 


As might have been expected, to men 
of these United States—to Peary and 
Wellman—belongs the merit of proposing 
to bring method into the almost mad at- 
tempts to storm King Frost’s capital by 
crawling over the innumerable ramparts 
of ice and fording the icy moats sur- 
rounding it. Progressing from some 
point within the Arctic Circle, 600 to 
800 miles from the pole, and easily 
reached by water—from Greenland, for 
instance—the explorers of the new era 
intend to establish a line of permanent 
supply stations seven to ten miles apart, 
and large depots fifty or sixty miles 
apart; twoor three degrees (140 to 200 
miles) are to be conquered in this manner 
every year. The plan seems rational and 
exceedingly simple. As the starting 
point would be only about ten degrees 
from the pole, the latter could in this 
wise be reached in five years, or less. 
Barring unforseen obstacles, nothing ap- 
pears to be required to carry out this fine 
scheme, except a large amount of money; 
and who doubts that even millions will 
be laid down cheerfully at the shrine of 
Polar expedition, one of the idols of 
science, the idol of modern civilization? 


Yet the chanting of this exceedingly 
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The balloon, the ‘‘Ornen,” in which Explorer Andrée set forth on his luckless expedition to the North 
Pole from Danes’ Island. 
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sober scheme of slow and painful crawl- 
ing to the pole, with hardly any better 
aids than were used in the same cause an 
hundred years ago, and more—snow- 
shoes, and sleds and dogs, and Esqui- 
maux—sounds strangely weird, if not 
discordant, amid the everlasting paeans 
sung in praise of our marvellously pro- 
gressive age. ‘The scheme looks Gistress- 
ingly sober when contrasted with the 
equally simple, but more poetic and other- 
wise more admirable philosophy of the 
Andrée venture. 

What more rational than the provosi- 
tion that, if it be almost hopeless to try 
to reach the goal by water or by land, 
the aerial route, always open, should be 
tried? Andrée deserves credit for enter- 
ing the lists in favor of the use of the 
aerial route to the pole. He erred merely 
in the choice of the means. 

It may be asserted positively that, so 
far as known, we have not as yet any 
acrial vehicle available for an extended 
cruise to a fixed point anywhere—least 
of all for such a cruise in the extreme 


North. But if somehow the interests of 
science nevertheless demanded an actual 
test in this field, the most promising 


means obtainable should have been em- 
ployed. 

How utterly passive balloons of any 
shape are while carried along in a high 


*‘La France,” the elongated dirigible balloon 


wind, how almost hopeless any effort to 





control the movements of the huge struc- 
tures while in air in rapid motion, may 
approximately be understood by watch- 
ing the floatage in a rapid stream. Wind 
and wavelets may affect the course of ob- 
jects floating on the surface of the stream; 
but bodies lighter than the water, yet 
wholly submerged in it, will be seen to 
simply float along in the direction of the 
current, no matter what may be their 
shape. A spherical piece of wood and a 
cigar-shaped one, immersed in the same 
current, will follow the same course, at 
the same speed. But who 
doubts that, if both pieces were provided 
With energetic propellers, the cigar- 
shaped one, obviously meeting with far 
less resistance, would take a course differ- 
ent to that of the current far more easily 
than the spherical one? <A spherical or 
pear-shaped balloon, or indeed one of any 
other shape, floating along in the wind, 
and at the same speed as the wind, is, of 
course, not otherwise acted on by the 
wind, the pressure of the air on the bal- 
loon is the same from all points, sub- 
stantially the same as if it rested in still 
air. Hence the value of sails attached to 
a balloon must be more than problemati- 
cal; and it is exceedingly difficult to un- 
derstand how drag-ropes can affect the 
direction of a balloon—how they can do 
more than very slightly retard the prog- 
ress of the colossus, and mayhap prevent 
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its unpleasant rotary or ‘‘spinning’’ mo- 
tion. As yet, so faras known, 
human ingenuity has been unable to en- 
dow balloons, however cutely shaped, 
with propulsive apparatus enabling them 
to cope with even moderate winds; but 
as far back as 1884 the cigar-shaped 
balloon ‘‘La France’’ travelled satisfac- 
torily in any desired direction, provided 
there was a calm, or the air was in 
scarcely perceptible motion. Practically, 
commercially, the achivement of ‘‘La 
France’’ is of little value, because calms 
of long durationare happily not frequent. 
But the cigar-shaped balloon available in 
still air is nevertheless to be remembered 
to inaugurate an aerial route to the 
North Pole (with the approbation of a 
host of geographical societies and some 
crowned heads) shows unscientific defec- 
tion somewhere. 

It cannot be denied, 
mathematical truth, that if the search of 
the North Pole may _ reasonably be at- 
tempted with a balloon wholly at the 
* mercy of the wind to which it is entrusted, 
and wholly useless in still air, the search 
may more reasonably be attempted. with 
a balloon nearly at the mercy of the wind 


because it is a 


to which it may be entrusted, and quite 
dirigible in still air. /Avgo: A cigar- 
shaped balloon fitted with propellers 
should have been employed; provided, 


that an attempt to take the aerial route 
to the North Pole could not reasonably 
be deferred until greater dirigibility of 
balloons had been secured, or until the 
clumsy balloons had been superseded by 
more satisfactory aerial vehicles. 


At a meeting of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, Dr. Nansen, the same Dr. 
Nansen who some months ago so success- 
fully explored the enthusiasm of the cul- 
tured people of the United States for the 
polar exploration fad, said he did not 
think that it was difficult to reach the 
pole (he had already advanced to within 
260 miles of it), but did not think it 
would be worth while; would be a waste 
of time and labor. er 

This opinion, though it be that of an 
‘expert,’’ does not deter others from 
seeking to win the frozen laurels of which 
he speaks so lightly. Again sled expedi- 
tions will push northward from Green- 
land and other points. And if they have 
not changed their minds since last sum- 
mer, Messieurs Godard and Surcouf, two 
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intrepid French aeronauts, will leave 
Spitzbergen by balloon for the North Pole 
this summer, as Andree did last year. 

The aerial route to the North Pole is 
certainly the shortest and easiest one. 
With a vehicle travelling only twenty 
miles an hour the distance between Spitz- 
bergen and the pole could be covered in 
a day anda half. It must look tempting, 
if one be inclined that way. 

There is great similarity between effort 
to reach either pole, and effort to solve 
the problem of aerial navigation—in that 
both have been equally unsuccessful and 
equally murderous. But the solution of 
the latter problem carries with it also un- 
failingly the ‘‘discovery’’ of the poles, 
while the most complete success of polar 
expeditions will not in the least expedite 
the advent of a practical flying machine. 
And as, furthermore, a candid investiga- 
tion wil] show that really little more is 
now required to provide man with a prac- 
tical aerial vehicle, while the poles are 
still several hundred miles off from the 
nearest searchers, the logical deduction 
must be that determined systematic effort 
and support should be concentrated on 
the major problem of aerial navigation, 
which somehow happens to be tabooed 
by conservative thought and_ society, 
rather than on the minor one of polar ex- 
ploration, which somehow happens to be 
a fad, a favorite of the subscription genii. 

The aerial kingdom harbors wonders 


far greater than may be found in the 
dominion of King Boreas. And it isa 
law unto itself; already, when the 


science of aerodynamics is yet in its in- 
fancy, one of the citadels of Salamanca 
has been breached most horribly by a 
shot from the aerial domain: Heretofore 
it has been held, in mechanics, that in- 
creased speed invariably implies increased 
expenditure of power—this, in fact, is 
the sum and substance of the famous 
*‘horse-power’’ law; but now it is undis- 
putably proven, by Prof. S. P. Langley, 
and other men of knowledge, whom no 
one may hope to confound, that kite- 
like supporting surfaces, positioned ap- 
proximately like the wings of birds dur- 
ing soaring flight, require actually less 
power to drive them through the air at 
very high speed than when moved less 
rapidly, while yet the lifting power, the 
work done, constantly increases with the 
speed. This slightly bewildering fact is 


mentioned to indicate that the complete 

















conquest of the aerial kingdom will not 
prove as difficult as may be supposed. 
Last year, a model flying machine con- 
structed by Prof. Langley and weighing 
nearly thirty pounds, flew a mile or so, 
the flight being obtained without exterior 
impetus whatever—solely by the operation 
of devices forming parts of the machine. 
In view of the foregoing and other 
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achievements in this field itis hardly 
necessary to point out that the philosophy 
of the Andrée venture—the exploration 
of the Arctic region with aerial vehicles 
—deserves far more consideration than 
one might he led to give it by reasoning 
no farther than the failure almost insep- 
arable from the use of such crude means 
as were employed by poor Andrée. 






































THE BIRTH OF LOVE! 


You held a flower one day between your lips 
Whose fragrance mingled with your own sweet breath. 
It seemed to glean delight from the eclipse, 
As if all bitterness had passed from death, 
And to your lips to cling, until to mine 
You pressed its dying petals-—then your soul 
Through it my spirit thrilled, as would the wine 
Men called ‘‘ The Tears of Christ,’’ because the vine 
Whose rich life fed the lucious grapes was grown 
From the hot heart of the volcano lone. 
Unto my heart of hearts the perfume stole 
And there, till death shall come, t’will ever lie, 
Breathing a memory that ne’er can die 
Though all else crumble into finest dust— 
Since love lives ever, and forever must 
My soul be thine,and thy remembrance be 
The sweetest music in Eternity! 
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THE NEW PRICE. 
will hereafter retail 
The in- 


crease was rendered necessary by the high 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
for ten cents per copy, instead of five. 
standard which has been maintained in the 
character of its contents, the high prices com 
manded by the famous contributors whom we 
have secured, and the quality of our illustra- 
tions. We had reached a point where it was 
absolutely impossible to furnish more for five 
cents, and having decided upon an increase 
in the number of pages, and several other ex- 
pensive improvements, it became necessary to 
increase the price. 

In entering the field of ten-cent magazines, 
we do so with a determination to accomplish 
what we have already done in the five-cent 
field—to give the public the best of all maga- 
zines for the money. We had so far distanced 
our five-cent competitors that they ceased to 
be competitors. The ten-cent field gives usa 
wider scope for our ambition, and with con- 
stantly increasing superiority in the quality of 
AINSLEE’S, the resultis not in doubt. The price 
will remain at ten cents, and no further ad- 
vance will be made. The size of the magazine 
will be augmented from time to time, and the 
work of the brightest minds of the age will be 
secured for its columns regardless of cost. 
AINSLEE’S will become better and better with 
each succeeding month, and those who pur- 
chase it may be assured that they will not 
have cause to regret their choice at any 
time. 

OUR NAVY NUMBER. 

This issue of AINSLEE’s is essentially a Navy 
number, as is appropriate to the great achieve- 
ments of Uncle Sam’s sailor boys, and we 
therefore think it appropriate to dedicate this 
issue to the United States Navy. Following in 
similar lines, the October issue will be an 
Army number, dedicated to the United States 
Army. No effort will be spared to make that 
issue superb in every particular. 
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THE WAR CORRESPONDENT. 
In times of war, the most ubiquitous and 
is the war corre- 


well-informed individual 


spondent. Here, there and everywhere, 
watching with the keen eye of a critic the 
making of history, his personal impressions 
are of great interest. Frequently he has to do 
violence to his own convictions in reporting 
events in such a manner as to conform with 
the policy of his paper. We have secured the 
unhampered and spontaneous story of sucha 
man, covering the present war from the issu- 
ance of his commission to the surrender at 
Santiago, and are confident that the readers of 
AINSLEE'S will fully appreciate these articles, 
giving, as they will, an inside view of the cam- 
Mr. H. 


Irving Hancock is the writer to whom we 


paign, as seen by a personal witness. 


refer, and the first of his series of articles will 
appear in the October issue of AINSLEE’S. 
SIZE AND QUALITY. 

AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE under the new price of 
ten cents will not aim to give the greatest 
number of pages of reading matter contained 
in any magazine. It is the belief of the pub- 
lishers that the public will better appreciate 
quality than mere bulk. It is not to be in- 
ferred from this that AINSLEE’s will contain 
less pages than other magazines. It is pro- 
posed to give more pages of reading matter 
than are to be found in the majority of publi- 
sations of the same class, but we shall not 
make the attempt to fill up a vast quantity of 
pages with ‘‘any old thing,’’ for the sake of 
volume. Every article will be of interest, and 
much more will be expended in filling our 
pages with contributions from famous pens, 
than would suffice to fill a magazine twice the 
size with ordinary matter. Our policy is, ‘‘a 
liberal quantity of first quality, and not an 
excessive quantity of second or third grade 


’ 


contributions.’’ And we are satisfied that the 


public will be well pleased with this platform. 
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THE FOOL 


This is the fool who trusted his friend 
With fortune, honor and wife. 

This is the fool and this is the end 
Of his folly—his folly and life. 





Blood on his fair soft hair, 
Blood in a pool on his bed. 

Blood on the note that is lying there; 
‘*t die—for I wish to be dead.”’ 


This the fool whose folly was faith—— 
Faith in his wife and friend. 

Now may the sight of his awful wrath 
Follow them to the end. 





UCKINGHAMS 
DYE FOR THE WHISKERS 














It rests with you whether you continne the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with, 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the bloo 

stores lost manhood, ” 

makes ne stron ng 
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$0000 REWARD 


FOR ANY FAILURE, 


HAIR ON FACE 


Neck and Arms removed in 3 minutes by 


MME. A. RUPPERT’S DEPILATORY. 


The above offer is bona-fide, 
Mme, Ruppert will pay to any one 
having hair on any part of the per- 
son that her wonderful Depilatory 
will not remove in 3 minutes with- 
out injury tothe skin five thousand 
($5.000) dollars. Mme. Ruppert 
refers any one interested as to ber 
financial responsibility to the pub- 
lisher of this magazine. Mme. 
Ruppert’s Depilatory is wonderful 
in its action, immediately dissolv- 
ing all superfluous hair from the 
face, neck, arms, or any part of 
the person. It acts like magic. 
One application removes entirely 
all distiguring hair inside of 3 min- 
utes. Every bottle is guaranteed 
or money refunded, Its applica- 
tion is so simple that a child can 
use it without the slightestinjury.. Mme. Ruppert has placed this 
wonderful DEPILATORY within the reach ofall. A bottle will 
be mailed to any one in plain wrapper on r pt of $1.00, although 
the price ofa first-class preparation of this kind should be much 
higher. 

Mme. A. Ruppert’s Face Bleach has been for many years a 
familiar household word. Most every one knows directly or indi- 
rectly of its great merit forthe removal of Freckles, Tan, Sallow- 
ness, Blackheads, Pimples, ete. It has not even a competitor 
worthy of the name. FACE BLEACH sells at $2.00 a bottle or 3 bot- 
tles taken together for $5.00. Sent only by express. Mme, Ruppert’s 
book, ** How y ve _ autiful,”’ sent free on application. Address in 
confidence, E. A. RUPPERT, 6 East 14th Street, 
New York City, N. Y., or 155 State street. Chicago, Ill, 


TRAVERSE CITY, 
PETOSKEY ana 
MACKINAC 


Are the three principal objective points of the 
summer travel to Michigan, and in a certain sense 
their names signify the divisions into which 
Michigan resorts are naturally divided. The 
Grand Traverse Bay resorts, Omena, Neahtawanta, 
Traverse Beach,.Edgewood, etc., are all reached 
by boat or drive from Traverse City. Bay View, 
Harbor Point, Harbor Springs, Wequetonsing, 
and Roaring Brook are the handsome resorts of Little 
Traverse Bay, which are connected with Petoskey 
by suburban train service; while Mackinac Is- 
land is a summer principality of itself. The 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway takes you to 
these points on their direct line, with fast vesti- 
buled trains carrying through sleeping cars from 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Indianapolis, with dining and parlor cars, 

Send for ‘‘Michigan in Summer,’’ illustrated 
descriptive of all these places, giving list of hotels 
and boarding houses with rates and much infor- 
mation of value to summer visitors. Copies will 
be mailed free, on application to 


Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, 
G. P. and T. A., 














Grand Rapids, Mich 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s Magazine. 
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La Rose Combs | 


FOR WOMEN? 


Its Points of Merit: 


Dries the Hair Quickly 

Invaluable after the Bath 

Cleans the Hair Without 
Wetting 

Removes the Oil and Dust 

A Boon to Cyclists 

Sabes Trouble 

Sabes Time 

Is Simplicity Itself 


“H Contented Cloman” writes : 


New YORK, March 31, 1897. 
Gentlemen: During my constant use of LaRose Comb I discovered 
that it served as a cleaner fully as weil as a dryer. The significance of 
this will be appreciated by the millions of women thus emancipated from 
Mea the disagreeable necessity of having to wet the hair. 
CAROLINE MISKEL-HOYT. 
are composed of three simple parts: A pure rubber comb, 
La Rose Gombs especially designed for the purpose. An absorbent band 
of terry cloth, which of itself would tend to give the hair 
softness and gloss, while collecting dust and dandruff or drying the hair after washing. A light, 
non-rustable holder, silver-plated, and silver-plated handle. Combs thoroughly tested by many 
women, and a hair-dresser of long experience, who having given them most persistent trial pro- 
nounces them ideal. There are absolutely no chemicals or other preparations of any kind or 
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description used on the absorbents. The hair is cleaned solely by the absorbent on both sides of 
the comb holder, which only requires to be kept clean. 

The complete outfit—comb and cleaner combined—is $1.00 by mail postpaid. One 
will last a lifetime. 

And after using it merely as a hair cleaner for a month you wouldn’t be without it 
for a hundred dollars. 

Remit by check, post office order, or registered letter to 


THE COTTIER MANUFACTURING CO. e 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 

Money back after 30 days’ trial if it isn’t all we represent it to be. 

McKESSON & ROBBINS, New York, Wholesale Agents for the United States. e 
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